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ABSTRACT \ 
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states identified by Project SPAJJ ( Social; Studies/Social Science 

ducation: Priorities, Practices, and Needs). The report contains 
four sections.. In the f $>rst ' sect ion*, "A Perspective, on Social Roles," 
eacn\of the social roleS--jci t iz$n , worker, consume]', family member, 
friend^ member of s/ocial groups, and self — is described. Also 
includeXare a justification for the approach and kn explanation of 
how it cah. help alleviate th§ six problenfe and achieve the desired 
states identified by the^project. This section concludes with- a brief 
summary of other curriculum Qibi entat ions similar Vo the social roles, 
approach and answers to questions, cbncerning^fche implications of this 
approach for the^mresent sociauL * studies curriculum. Th f e second 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PROJECT SPAN 

Project SPAN undertook the task of describing cind assessing" the 
current and recent state of social studies/social science educat ion , of 
designating desired states to which social studies might or should ' 
aspire, and ot shaping recommendations as to how those desired states 
might he approached. This has been a formidable- task, increasing in 
difficulty as the project moved from describing the .current stale to 
envisionirg desired states to framing recommendations. 

• In describing^ the current state of - social studieaAsocidl science 
education, the project began with three coordinated stuaies of science 
education supported by the National Science Foundation during the period 
1976-78:. series- of rase studies conducted by che ; Center for Instruc- 
tional Research and CuiOriculum Evaluation tat the University of Illinois, 
d national survey conducted • by the rfescarch^Tr/anglg Institute, and a 
survey of literature for the period 1 955-75 ^ conducted by The Ohic? State 
university with the "assistance of the 'Social " Science Education Consor- 
tium. lhe?e three studies, using three ver> 'different but congruent 
methodologies, ^prgvide a wealth of information* about prjecollege educa- 
tion in natural science, mathematics," and social .studied/social science 
education. Ir addition t6 these three fruitful sou'recs? SPAN staff and 
conrultants reviewed hundreds of other documents bearing on Social 
studies and, through correspondence and at conferences', sought the advice 
and comments ot many persons throughout the nation. * 

With respect to the specification of desired states and of recom- 
nerdations for achieving them, 'the basic fart of social studies educa- 
tion at present is that there is ^ great diversity of opinion, from wjiich 
xt is impossible to elicit consensus. There are polar "iositiont on the 
most basic issues, and a range of opinion between the pf)les. Some feel 
that social studies is in need of drastic revision, others that there is 
little or no need for concern. ** % 

The g«at^l*Cersity of opinion about desired state^and recommenda- 
i^or^jjxa^r^xists in the* literature and in t\\e opinions of social studies 
-ecucators throughout _ the ration, as expert iencecT^by" SPAN stall members in 
perusing the literature, in numerous* meetings and conversations, and in 
voluminous correspondence, was also Wflected in the twelve consultants 
who worked with the SPAN staff throughout the project. The twelve con- 
sultants were chosen for their known contributions to social studies - 
literature and practice, also for their representation* of various social 
stuaies roles: elementary or secondary teacher, consultant or supervisor 
at district or state level, professional association, university teacher. 
They were indeed "representat i ve" % — not only pf social-studies-educator • 
roles but also of a wide range of opinions about desired ' states and 
recommendations! ^ 

Given this diversity of opinion, both'in'the social studies field 
at large 'arid within the group of consultants the. SPAN staff (within 
which there were also some differences pf opinion !) > Kacl td take the 
ultimate responsibility for formulating the -'statement s , concerning 
desired states and " reebmmenda t !on,s . We wis*} to give fall credit f or ~ 
information and ideas we have borrowed and used—borrowed both from the 
consultants and from social studies "educators at large'. But the st^ff 
must 'accept final responsibility f ot the content of the S0AN report?. " , 



The staff members who worked yith SPAN throughout . the project are Irving 
Morrissett, Project Director and Executive Director of the Social 
Science Education Consortium, Douglas Superka, Associate Project Direc-^ 
tor and, Staff Associate of SSEC, and Sharryl Hayke, Staff Associate of 
SSEC. Bruce Tipple, a Staff Associate 'of SSEC, also served as a st^tf 
nfembe* during the early part of the project, as did three Teacher Asso- 
ciates of SSEC, Maria Rydstedt, John Zola, and William Cleveland.. 

Two individuals produced commissioned papers at the request oi" the 
project staff. Dana Kurfman reviewed the status of evaluation processes 
in social studies and made recommendations on needed changes. Hazel 
Herizberg wrote an extensive review of §c?cial studies reform efforts 
fronTL880 to 1980. 
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FOREWORD / • ^ 

/ 

„ J 

In the courset of Project SPAN, consultants and staff wrestled with 
the problem of whether a jiew content? focus and a new curriculum organiza- 
tion pattern for K-12 social studies are desirable: and/or 'feasible . As 
described in the $PAN reports, the* present pattern of" topics and courses 
has been inplace for more than half a century. Mpdif ications and devia- 
tions of cbntent and ; course titles have occurred, emphases haws changed, 
and new\ topics have been grafted onto -the old structure--with varying 
degrees of staying power — but^the basic pattern ot courses and topics - 
has remained qui'te stable. 

i 

Discussions addressed the two questions of delsirabilfty and feasi- 
bility uf basic change in the dominant f&cus and course pattern of K-12 
social studies. * Opinions as to the desirability of basic change were 
Sharply divided. S^me felt that the length of time that the dominant 
Organizational pattern has existed ■ renders it suspect' and that, this 
pattern h^s not accummodoted and cannot accommodate new developments in 
social knowledge, social needs, and student needs. Others felt that the 
persistence of the old pattern is evidence of itjs usefulness and work- 
ability rather than of obsolescence, that necessary changes can occur 

and have occurred within the existing pattern, and that other aspects v of 

\ 

social studies 'education are nore deserving of attention than efforts to 
change the ^existing" pat tern . 

Opinions with respeot tp the, f eauirbility of change in the dominant 
organizational pattern and the topics taught within the pattern were 
less divided: there was general agreement that substantial changes in 
the existing pattern in^the.near future are highly unlikely. The persis- 
tent pattern of* textbooks and curriculum guides,, as well as the. experi- 
ence ,and expectations of most spcial studies educators, tend to hold the 
existing pattern father firmly ln^place'. Some, however, felt that a new . 
focus, such as ' concepts and skills, could be instituted within the exist- 
i#g^cour-$e pattern. » - j * 

* 'St imula ted by such discussions and informed by their familiarity 
with the extensive literature reviewed 'by Project SPAN", two staff members 
^t-ryck out 4 on .their own t<b suggest an alternative f,ocus for< social 
studies that might also involve a change in the dominant social studies 



course pattern. In 'jthe four sections of this volume, Douglas Superka 
and Sharrvl Hawke. thoughtfully and thoroughly present a "social-roles" 
approach to social -studies. while attention to social roles in social 
studies is not entirely new, as they point out, the elaboration, of ideas 
and suggested applications presented t>y Superka and Hawke supply an 
unprecedented wealth of material for those who might wish to use social 
roles as the basis for a' new approach to social studios. 



Irving Morv^Lssett 
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^ , * * PREFACE 

Pioject SPAN has outlined six maj or' problems which social studies 
educators need to address in the 1980s and a series of desired states 
and recommendations for imftroving social studies in the next decade. 
Since those are broad guidelines for improving the tie Id , a number of 
different approaches to spcial studies could be advocated as the means 
of implementing those recommendations evd achieving those desired states. 
This volume offers one possible focus for social t studies that we believe 
can help in resolving the problems and achieving the desired states that 
have'been described. \ This focus is called "social roles," 

The first section of this publications "A' Perspective on Social 
Roles," describes thej social-roies approach^iKdetail. It is an expanded 
and revised veisibn ol an article which appeared in the Nov embei^/ December 
1980 issue of Social Education . In this version," each of the social 
roles — citizen, worker, consumer, family member, friend, member of social 
groups,' and .self — is described, and the contribution ot social studies 
to tfoose roles is explained and illustrated. Also included are a 
justification for the approach and ai: explanation of how it can help 
alleviate the six problems and achieve the desired statjes identified by. 
Project SPAN. Tl^is section concludes with a brief summary of other 
curriculum orientatibns similar, to the social-roles approach and answers 4 
to several quQ.s.t.ipns* concerning the implications of this approach for 
thjg^r^anl: social studies curriculum. 

The ^second section,^ "Using Social Roles to 'Organize K--12 Social v 
§«tudifes," ^hows how tlxis s [ f ramework night be used as the basis for a K-12 
curriculum. \The section begins with a brief explanation of the impor- 
tance of curriculum^o-rgan^ization in improving social studies. This is 
followed byZ a description and illustration of a 'new way to organize 
elementary <%(K-6) social studies, based on the social roles. Possible 
curriculum implications for secondary social studies are then explained 
and illustrated. A brief summary of the advantages of a sc-cial-roles 
approach for K-12 social studies concludes this section. 

"Social Roles: The Main , Ideas" /presents a succinct, point-by-point 
description of the main ideas related to each' of the seven social roles. 
Listed for each role are ten or more main ideas that could be emphasized 



in* the social studies curriculum; these ideas are drawn from a variety 

of sources in education Ifod the sofcial sciences. This list constitutes 

the initial step in identification of the conceptual substance of a 

social-roles curriculum. . ' L 

The publication concludes with "Social Roles: Relating the hain 
* « • 

.Ideas to Topics and Courses," which illustrates how social roles can be 
used a?, a basis for re'f ocusin.g existing secondary i^cial studies courses. 
We have identified topics ^ana 'courses in whirch each of the main ideas 
tor the social roles can. be effectively taught without completel> revis*- 
ing the scope ana sequence of high school social studies. 

One vtiy important point about the nature and purpose of this 
publication ana our work on- social roles needs to be clarified. The 
social-roles focus has been only a small part* br our work on project % 
SPAN. It has never 'been our intention, nor'did we have the time in the I 
context pi this project, to develop a complete, curriculum for teaching 
socirl roles i\n social studies. ^ndeed, the initial purpose or our work 
wa-e— to -.stimulate the &PAN stall and consultants to think about possible 
reccmn endations for improving ^social studies in more concrete terms. 

"later y in writing the Social Education article*, we hoped that the 
social-roles idea would stimulate reactions and ideas within the entire 
social' studies profession. Many reactions, indeed, have resulted — both 
positive and negative. This volume, which contains the background papery 
we wrote uo stimulate those reactions, is therefore not intended as a 

"complete social studies curriculum that teachers can take and use in 
their clacs^-oms. We hope, however, that the ideas and suggestions in * 
this volume will help those teachers and other educators who would like 
to focus more social- studies " instruction on social roles td get started 
in that effLort. f • 

Doug-las P. Superka 
Sharryl hawke 
January 1982 




A PERSPECTIVE. ON SOCIAL ROLES 
i - ■ « 

Seven Social Rol^fr v ' ^ 

N \ ' / ■ 

How can® social studies contribute- iporc fully to the. development of 
informed and effective x participants in our society? One way yould be to 
focus contend and instruction mcie directly -on how most people partici- 
pate in that society — hov; they spend their time, where they put their 
. energy. Most people's social *live> can be described by seven major 
roles: citizen, worker, consumer', family member, tiiend/ member of 
various social groups, arid self. Social studies can help young people 
understand* value, and function creatively and pompeJtently in these** 
social roles — thereby helping them become effective individuals and 
effective participants in our society. 

The term y role n has b.een defined by sociologists and psychologists 
in various ways. THereVs general agreement that the term -refers to a 
set of organized meanings atrd'values that direct a person's actions in a 
given situation or in the performance of a given function ^Kitchens and 
Muessig 1580, p. 11^ Rose 1965, p. 45). Most anthropologists andVsociol- 
ogdsts add, that these roles are usually ascribed. to people by their 
society or culture. S6me emphasize that this process is interactive -and 
that individuals can exercise choice in defining and implementing their 
roles witnin the society (e.g., Blumer 1970). Here the term "roDe" is 
used in' roughly this manner, placing particular attention on the situa- ■ 
tions (especially sets of relationships) and functions implied by a role. 

Each pf the seven roles; defines an important area of social life in 
which nearly all persons participate and implies a Specific set of rela- 
tionships and functions. As citizens we participate in various ways and 
at several levels in the political (governmental and . public policy) 
aspects of society. The roles of consumer. and worker define our essen- 
tial relationships and functions in the marketplace and workplace , 
respectively. The^two major areas of close interpersonal relationships 
are defined in our roles % as family members and friends. We are* also 
members of various social groups, among them racial' groups , ethnic 
groups, gender (male-female) groups, age (child, adolescent, adult) 
v groups, religious groups, and socioeconomic classes. (Dur identifications 



and relationships with the latter groups can have a significant influence 
on the previous five roles a*d on the last role— self. We use the term 
"self" broadly to flVfine the t?ole which consists" primarily of our rela-, 
tionships to ourselves. The marin function of*self is the clar if icatdon 
and development of ideiTtitK 'This role is at fche com of all the other 



social roles, but it also involves - something b.eyontf these rol6s. 

While *e^ch role defines a distinct set. of relationships and func- ; 
tioiys, all seven are interrelated. A method of illustrating the inter- 
relationships between and among the seven social roles is depicted in 
F^ure Being a member of a labor union, tor example, is part of a 

Worker role; but- it can also involve citizenship activities, ^Since unions 
attempt to inf luence^publ ic policy. Many consumer* functions occur within 

the context of the famil-v. £oc!i$l, vstudies programs can higjilight. both 

* s 
the distinctiveness of and the interrelationships- among the seven social 

roles. 

t • • J. V 



Figure 1 * 
{he SEVEN SOCIAL ROLES 
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The social roles also have_ both individual and* collective dimen- ' 
sions.^ As citizens, for v example , we perform individual civic actions, 
-such as voting* in electiQns, but may 'also be members of local community 
groups or political parties that involve collective responsibilities and 
actions. Social^ studies can contribute to learning related to both of 
these vital dimensions. 

To explai^ and illustrate the nature of these social roles and their 
interrelationships is the main purpose of this paper. A second purpose 
is *to dLariiy the valuable contributions that social studies can make to 
* education for the social role's. These social roles can se.rve as a useful 
framework lor determining what to Leach in social studies and, why. In 
addition, social roles, in combination with knowledge about student 
development, can provide a concrete basis ior organizing curriculum 
content and learning activities in social studies. 

Citizen 

Citizenship education has been considered the central goal of social 
studies for at least the past century (Hertzberg 1981). Moreover within 
the context of the decent resurgence of interest in the tropic, citizen- 
ship has been called the "primar> , overriding purpose" (Barr, Barth, ancl 
Shermis 1977, pp. 67-68), the "centering concept" (Shaver 1977, p. 115), 
and the "uit li^ate^just if ication" (-Reny 1978b, p. 41) of social studies. 
The revised NCSS curriculum guidelines, state frameworks, district cur- 
riculum guides, and textbooks reflect this orientation. 

Despite widespread agreement about its ce'ntrality and important to 

social studies, however, there is little agreement about the meaning of 

citizenship, the nature and scope of the«citiz$n role, or the major focus 

of citizenship .education efforts (Meyer 1979, pp. 11-19). Each of the* ! t 

following ideas has been suggested as the'eentral focus of citizenship 

education: knowledge from the so£ ialjscience disciplines (Berelson 1962, 

pp.. 6-7); the knowledge, abilities, iduties, freedoms, and ideals of a 

democratic citizen (Martin 1980/ p. 285); commitment to democratic values 

(Butts 1979); analysis of public issues (Oliver and Shaver 1966); deci- 

» 

sion making (Remy 1976); moral reasoning (Fentor. 1 977); understanding 
global perspectives (Mendlovitz , Metcalf, and Washburn 1977); competence 
in J^roup governance (Turner 1980); "just relations between individuals 



and social institutions" (^oshay and Burton 1976, p. 4); and influencing 
public policy (Newmann . 1975) . While some educators have stressed 
patriotism and loyalty, others have emphasized problem solving and social 
criticism. Some definitions of citizenship encomp-ass nearly ill areas 
of social life, while Others "are restricted to the political arena. 
Nearly everyone, howeJei , agr^T that the development of responsible 
participating citizens is a key to preserving and improving our demo- 
cratic socfiety. \ 

The citizen role Is defined in this paper is focused on the tela- 
cionships between individuals and political entities (for example, the 
.state, governmental agencies, and political organizations) and organized 
el fores to lr.iluence public policy. On the basis of this conception, 
Che citizen role includes a wide range of important activities: voting, 
obeying just Lws, challergmg unjust laws, paying taxes, serving in the 
armed forces, participating in* political parties, studying public issues, 
advocating positions on public" policy qufcsjtions (either individually or 
m groups'*, working for volunteer organizations, gnd holding public 
office: Citizens engage in these activities in a Variety of settings 
and at' several levels, including the neighborhood, community, cit y> 
state, region, nation, and. world, with the specific nature of the citizen 
'activities* differing at the different' levels.* Many of the \activit ies 
performed at the city, state, and national levels are directly related 
co governmental institutions, while those at the neighborhood, rdgion, 
and world level? are not. , * 

Another useful distinction can be made concerning citizen activities 
at these various levels. Neumann (1980) has distinguished bedween 
* "societal" level participation aimed at influencing elites whd run 
large-scale institutions and "communal" leVel participation vlbich 
involves small, face-to-face groups making self-governing decisions. 
Haas (1980) makes a similar distinction between efforts which devel&p 
societal commitment (gesellschaf t) and those which f oster_commuilal feel- 
ings (gemeinschaf t) . 



*Many other activities often considered in broarf definitions of 
citizenship, we have defined in relation to the other, social roles. 
Parents ?nd children deciding where to go on vacation, for example, is 
considered under* the role of f amily^member . 1 f j 



\ 



In relation to all levels of the -citizen role, ^ocial , studies has a 
major and unique contribution to make. Although otheV subject areas and 
aspects of school share, some responsibility for citize^^krea-tri'oh , social^ 
studies is piimarily responsible for providing opportunities for stu- 
dents to learn the basic knowledge, skills, and values needed to under- 
stand and participate effectively in the U.S. political system and to 
analyze and help resolve public'^^SHues . , ' 

Exactly whac is meant by education for the citizen role,? Within 
'history, political* science, economics ,' and other subject disciplines, 
educators canne^ only identify topics or concepts related to the' citizen 
role but also determine which of these $re most' directly related to or 
essential to that role. Since history still occupies a major place in 
the social studies curriculum^juestions need to lie addr^esjsed concerning 
the contributions of History to\ the^rdle of citiAefr as well as other 
roles. s At the classroom level, for ex^niprl eT^a^hi ah school teacher may 
have to decidt what aspects of Tl^"CaYil 'War and ^Reconstruction" are 

most impor cant. .-for Jsenaor high students^to learn in order to be informed 

i I \ i 

citizens. At the district level, aaniin|istrators tpight,need to^ decide 



whether \y. S. history is 'the best course If or ten-year-olds. 

Such questions do not mean that history should be considered 
unimportant. IT' does mean that history ^nd the other disciplines should 
be examined to determine what knowledge jand Skills can contribute most 
to education for citizenship. These kirjfds M decisions will have to be 
made if room is to be found in the increasingly crowded socia] studies 
curriculum for* teaching about the^other important social i^oies. Young 
people and a'dults spend more than 90 p/ercent of their waking time in 
these other roles; social ^studies, ip ttje 1980s can' make a bigger contri- 
bution to these aspects o^t their livesj * ; 

Worker 

The worker role, ttalike the citizen role, is Hot generally perceived 
by social studies educators as being central to their field. Although 
some educators have supported the "infusion" pf. career awareness into 

social studies instruction (for example, Taylo\r\ et al. 1977; National 

\\ 

Council for the Social Studies 1975), many teachers have viewed career 
education as an encroachment on the legitimate domain of social studies. 
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Social studies educators cannot ignore the fact that productive 
work is one of the n.ost important aspects of post people's lives. A 
consistent finding of the various secondary education commissions of the 
1970s was that education had failed to establish a meaningful relation- 
ship between .school and work in our society (National Task Force lor 
High School Reform 1575; National Commission on, the Reform of Secondary 
•Education 1973; Panel on Youth, President's Science Advisory Committee 
1974). Work is an important part of many students' lives, even before 
they leave high school; a recent study reported that "at some given time 
during fhe :: school year, about 50 percent of all high school juniors and 
•seniors and about 30 percent of all 9th- and lOth-graac-rs are ^employed" 
((ok- 1980, pp. 44-416). And, of course, most students will spend the 
majority of then adult lives as paid employees. Thus, the worker role 
has both immediate and iuture relevance to elementary and secondary 
students. 

What can social studies' ccrtribution.be to this role? Social 
studies has an auxiliary, not primary, responsibility in this area. The 
major responsibility must and should rest with career education social- 
ist*, guidance counselors, language arts, and mathematics teadifSfrs. 
These areas are .proper ones to focus on the knowledge about careers and 
on occupation-related skills such as identifying intormation related to 
job openings, preparing job applications, interviewing for jobs, and 
performing basic computation and communication skills. Social studies 
car reinforce these effort?. Social studies also shares w*th other areas 
of school and society some responsibility for developing decision-making 
skills sua conscructive attitudes toward work. 

Tr. addition to these shared responsibilities, social studies can 
fulfill the following special functions: to provide students with aware- 
ness of careers directly related to the social sciences (e.g., urban 
planner, sociologist, government administrator, and business Economist) ; 
to help students reiject on their worker-related experiences (e.g., 
analyzing interpersonal relationships and conflicts on the job); to 
provide students with k|owledge that will place in historical and social 
perspecti'vj^the r Ale of the worker in U.SI. society and the world (e.g., 
knowledge aboux'labor unions, immigration and employment, women in the 
labor. force, and the impact of war on jobs); to help students analyze . 



and discuss the interrelationships between the worker r'rile and the other 
social roles' (e.g., the conflicts Ahat often arise between being a 
*esponj-ible member of the family and a conscientious worker). 

' ' Drawing on valid knowledge trom economics, history, sociology, and 
other SGGtel sciences, social studies can make an important contribution 

to education related to the role of the worker. 

\ 
\ 

Cons umer 

While not all people are workers or active citizens, everyone in 
our society 113 a consumer. The role of consumer is to buy and use the 
goods and services produced by workers. Defined broadly, these goods 
and services include natural resources (e.g., water, wood, oil, and gas), 
manufactured products (e.g., food, drugs, bicycled, and cars), informa- 
tion (including print and other media) , business services (e.g., bank- 
-ing, insurance, and' real estate), and social services (e .g. , ^education , 
medicine, recreation, and welfare).' The consumer jrole includes being a 
good planner, shopper, and protector'of these goods and services and an 
effective money manager. Being a wise and competent consumer in our 
modern complex society will continue to be a tnajor challenge in the 1980s 
and beyond. " / 

The consumer role is, sometimes perceived as""£uT^eCTmoiaic activity in 
which persons engage solely for \heir own individual benef it T^he^rob- 
lems related to using energy and* other environmental resources have 
demonstrated that the consumer role also has significant collective and^ 
societal dimensions. Buying a small car instead of a large one, lor 
example, may be a long-term money saver for an individual. It may also 
be a more environmentally sound and socially responsible decision. Reray 
correctly points out that" if this decision were consistent with our 
national energy policy, then the individual action of buying a car would 
b|l very much relied, to the citizen role as well (Rem* 1978a, p. 13). 

While consumer education has received renewed attention in the v 
1970s, its relation to sociaJ. studies is not clear or' well established 
(Remy 1978a) . Social studies 1 major contribution to the role of consumer 
can be to help students understand this rolje in the context of our 
national economic, political, and social systems and to appreciate the 
global interdependence of consumers. f 
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Meeting these goals suggests such topics as consumer law/ supply 
and demand, consumer protection, inflation, money and credit; boycotts, 
energy, the environment, multinational corporations and international 
trade. It also calls for teaching about interrelationships .between the 
consumer and the other social roles. % - f 

Providing historical, economic, and political perspectives for the 
consumer role is another unique function of social studies.* The emphasis 
should' be .on supplying students with. conceptual tools they can use to 
adapt to future changes rather than proviaing technical skills that may 
be obsolete in ten years. A tennis instructor can help students make a 
wise decision about which tennis racquet to buy. A ariver's education 
instructor can teach students v?hat to look for in buying\ d car. A home 
economics teacher can help students 'become aware of the advantages and , 
disadvantages ol generic groceries. While social studies can make some- 
contributions at that level, ^it should focus primarily on providing the 
larger view. 

Social studies shares with other subject areas responsibility for 
some aspects of consumer education. Critical television viewing, for 
example, is z topic of interest m both social studies and language arts. 
As language arts concentrates on analyzing programs for literary quality 
and program elements, social studies can help students detect bias^and 
stereotyping in both programming and advertisements by drawing on knowl- 
^ edge and skills from psychology and social psychology^ \ Similarly , social , 
studies and science share responsibility for helping students function , 
effectively and' intelligently as consumers of natural resources, espe- ^ 
cially in regard to such science-related issues as energy, acid rain, 
and recombinant DNA. The partnership between^ social studies and other 
subject areas in preparing Students for the consumer* role can be one of 
the most vital developments of the 1980s. 

* 

Family Member > / .^| 

Most demographers predict ithat the 1980s will not be an easy, stable 
time for families ia. t he^Unltredf-atates . 'Divorce rates will probably 
X continue to rise,\ birth rates will remain low, more women will join the 
p.aid labor force, more children -will live with only one parent, and more 
couples will decide not to have children. Despite these stresses, 
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strains, and change** most experts believe that the American family will 
-adapt and sUrvive. Because of these stresses, strains, and changes, ^* 
young people will, need all the help they can' get to understand and func- 
tion ir. their roles as family members. 

Traditionally, the family has been deiintxi as a group of people 
related by birth, marriage, or v adoption who ] \\x together for the primary 

tL 



purposes of procreation ard child rearing. It car also include aijterna 



tive family styles — for example, a married couple Jiving together without 
children — and such .extended-family relationships as those between emanci- 
pated adults and their elderly parents. Family roles include, jmother , 
lather, husband, wife, co\, daughter* brothe^, ^nd sister; al)so grand- 
child, grandparent, mother-in-law, ana still others. Everyone functions 
in two or more family roles, often in two or more simultaneously . The , 
nature of each of these roles changer dramatically over the course of la 
person 1 s life. Societal trends add another element of change. V 

■ Social studies programs can and should make an important contribu- 
tion to helping young people Understand, and function in their present 
and future roles as family members. Obviously, social studies cannot 
and should not be totally responsible for producing "good family mem- 
bers 1 '; a young person 1 s own facily will certainly be the major influ- 
ence. However, by drawing on knowledge from sociology, psychology, 
anthropology, and history, social studies can help students better 
understand and deal with parent-child relationships, sibling relation- 
ships, the rights and responsibilities of parents ana children, changing 
family roles, 'the family as an institution, the tuture"^of ~t:he— family , 
the diverse types of families in the United States and throughout the 
world, and marriage and courtship. _ - t 

At present, the family is a speci f ic focus* - of soc iv^l studies only 

f 

in the primary grades (especially grade 1) and/ in the 12th grade, as 

i / 

part of a sociology or family life elective; /In other grades it is 
virtually ignored, despite the- importance of /family to the lives of 
early adolescents. The role of family member/ should have a more promi- 
nent place in K-12 social studies programs. / 
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No. social studies teach 
,lkvels, has^to W reminded, 
'dimensions of students 1 

Life 




ecially .at the junior and senior high 




Lends^are one of the most important 
friends, social jstudies of 
^ny other - sutj&fct area^ is far down on students^ lists of* interests, as a 
reading of the^ CSSE case studies confirms (Stake and Eas&ey 1978) JL _^ 
/recent study o^teehage sexuality confirmed the importance of friend-' 
M ships* in tjhe ; lives of 15- to 18-year-olds ("Sex Rated Below Friends, 
■f School* anil, Sports" 1979) . ^ Nv i 

S /Tou^gier ^-&€^dents lalso value friendship, biit , ttey think about . it j 
| differently.: According to, researdT^Jrrfiic^ed by ^Robert L. Selman and; 

j Anne pTltelman, children' s thinking about; f riendsfcipWvelops in stages 

j 

I in much the -same way as\ theiy reasoning about moral issues and other 
1' interpersonal relationships I (Selman and Selman 1979). The Selmans also 
V found that; many youngsters need help in. mak|.ng T _and keeping friends and 
in^dealing'. with^ftien*ahi£^related conflicts/ , 

ie\4port.air£e o-f^4^endT^o^s~nor~app4ar to diminish as one grows 
into ad\ltfeod, although the, nature, forms, and bases of friendship 
change dramkf ically . While we lack extensive research data on, friend- 
ship, such poWar-culfcure indices as television shows ("Lavertie and 
Shirley") and singles-club memberships suggest the importance of "friend- 
ship in our society. The* few studies which do exist (e.g., Block 1980 
and Parlee 1979) confirm that the experience of friendship is crucial to 
the healthy sociai and emotional development of children and adults. 
Strained family relationship* and alienation' from the community under- 
line the importance of friends as a source * of trust, understanding, 
affection,, and .'acceptance. \ *• ' 

In contract, to the /centrality of friendship in "people* s lives , the 
topic is virtually nonexistent in social studies. A few primary-level 
textbooks toucfyon the' subject and' pome supplementary materials contain", 
"activities related, to friendship. » Of all" the Social roles, however, 
that of friend Weives by faV the *Least "emphasis in social, studies. 

Social studieV (along with language arts and counseling) .'has an » 
•important^and legitimate contribution 'to make in this area. While'' a new 
educational movement (-such as ["Education for Responsible Friendship" 'op 
"Friend Education") is not being suggested -here, there .are some vital t 
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aspects of. friendship that can be a part *of schooling and 9 
^tfany studerits at all levels will respond to opportunities 



social studiesi 
co examine and 



discuss questions related to friendship, and the social sciences have 

isnts' for the 



1 important ^cnowledge and Skills' to offer in educating stud 

role of fi/iend. Appropriate topics include forms - * of f riendshipT" ranging 
from pasujal to intimate, responsibilities and expectations associate! 
with fri^tidship, qualities of good friends ,* processes of making friends, 
social°W)bility, same-sex/'opposite-sex friendships, 1 conflicts , between 
. 'family and friends, peer groups^, cross-cultural friendships; , and wartime 
friendships. * 



every person 



Member |of Social Groups 

In addition to functioning in the other 'social roles, 
is 'also a member of various social groups. Broadly defined, these 

A ' ' * 

include (1\ -groups whose membership is determined* at birtt 



or 'female, a\ member of 'a racial goroup', and a member of ar 



(being male 
jage cohort 



group), (2)* &uch categories as religious graups, ethnic groups, and 
socioeconomic classes, into, which persons- ars, born but froJ which they 
may moye, and (3\ groups to Which people choose to^ belong, such as bridge 
clubs, ' 'baseball teams, and women s consciiousness-*raising grjoups. 

- Participation mid membership iiji all these groups can cake place -at 
various levels of involvement,; hbwever, certa*ft--soc4allyf prescribed , 
expectations 'and norms, are associated? with niembership inj each group. 
Social studies efforts in regard to membership in tl\e*f iris t| two kinds of 
groups should be focused 1 \m teaching, students* to be aw^re « qlf l.the exist- 
ence and nature* of differeW kinds of groups, to anajtyzfc their partic- 
ular af f iliatn^^wLth^roji^^ make conscious individual decisions 
about the extent of their participation in variou-s gtoups, ajiQ to under- 
stand -the nature and origins or. group expectations — emjJnasiziilg that one 
dofes not necessarily have to limit his or/her choices fe&c £U«e o f ^t^ad i- 

tional group expectations. This has indeed been jsl major thrust of many\ 

\ , * * * i 

Multicultural education, ethnic studies, and^vomen 1 s equity^ efforts^. A 

• At the taost intimate level, a person can choo^S to.pelojig to a 
sma'^1 face-to-face t group whose >primary goal is ^Sbcial or philosophical 
rather than political or whose organizing j)rinci^J^;<may .bk ethnic iden- 
tity, religion, age, or S£x* Some examples of/ gyo^^s^ri /this* datejjjpy*^ 



h groups-l-who belongs to the$e 



- ^ rv . * 

would-be a sociai club ba^ed mainly: on ethnic affiliation, a youth ath-^ 
Lub, a bridge r clubt^fiC^.l°ocal church oJ\ temple. A B^or con- 

— i _ ; ** * f i ** 

Vtribution of soci^sT^ caaie to help students examine 

V\, . V; | # v^T^f^T^ ^ - / *| 

tTO nature, purpose, and; dynamics"^', such groups---" 

groups', yhere they exists why they, form, y&nd how they^are run— ^as well 
as group responsibilities; rule^, arid noxms^^ 

At still another level, $ ' soci^» gcoug^y be ^large-scale 
(national or global) organization whos'e^ purpose lis toAe^p maintain £tid 
improve the sotial conditions of ^ %a '^aE£ifti&fr , gboup--*f or/ example, / the 

$€>ciatioif for 



National Organization for woirfen (NB m_aAl ™e N^ti 



the Advancement of Colored 




People (NAACP) • ? The *ole' r of social studies 



iA regard to such a group is to ceach about| its fcature, purpose, fVinc- 
tion, and impact and to hellp students mak^f reflective decisions abbut 
possible participation • 

Still another type. of 
ot Forffialr^t3i?Aaaizsition — ma 



group 'is* a social aggregate lacking any Wind 

1 ^ " * ' & « -\ 

les in the United' Stages, children iA, the 
* -»£ y 
world, arfd Jews", fbr example. This category also includes members of 

geographically defined aggregates: peop^ Who -live , jfcn the \$ame xtvex 

valley, mountain ralige., ot desert, who ha^e no .polAic^drgajTzatipn 

but share certain valuer (nd' behavior because', of " their' interaction with 



_ \ t \ \f • 

a common environment. /Here the major rolf ot-JS^ciaj. Studies is- to teach 



abQuc .the impa 
ind the world 



. _ - ;1 ~ r ^.,^ 

act and ^ontmblitions qfxsuc^ groups in \ 
1 — with 'Attention to >£he*gr^u|>s 1 cultural 



\lffie United States 



toms^and history cnid th^ 



traditions, cus- 



effects pf major historicalfor contemporary 
foxces on their social welfare. Examples of historical topics are the 
impact of the Civil -War' on blacks and^the effect, o^ economic recession— 
and inflation on the\r£ies of women iift t\y^ .IJnited States. _ A very cur- 
rent topic related to these issues is, the' recent immigration to k th^ 
'. United States of Cambodian refugees,, tful^ns, .and* other groups, resulting 
.{from internatidnal political events. The/ Impact of this ^ immigration on 
7 the -United States and on these people is a very significant- topic/ that 
social studies can teach. \ t-\ 

Finally* social studies can comtribute' to -students ' understanding 
of the group-member role by focusing on the interrelationships between 
this role and .the' other social roles. -Tamily. roles , for example, are. 
•closely related to membership in ethnic groups.'- Another crucial topic 
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is the potential conflict between the citizen role* and membership in 
these social groups. Recent multicultural education efforts have helped 
^ emphasize the pluralistic nature of our society and therefore of 
citizenship*. Ait the United States. Some, however, view this as frag- 



mentation of the , society and subordination of 



ethnic and cultural values. The possible interrelationships between the 
citizen role and religious group member .rolle have been dramatized by the 
direct involvemeat^of^s ome religj ^ous^&i&iiqs. in recent political cam- 



paigns/ Teachings directly and honestly about 



and interrelationships today and^in the past \s a significant responsi- 
bility of -social studies. ' ' 



national civic values to 



these kinds of conflicts 



( 



Self- 



As indicated in the previous -discussion i of social roles, IKS. 
socie'ty Expects a person to be a good citizen, worker, consumer, family^ 

member, and tcTa^lesser extent" a good friernd. Itf addition, our society <v 

1 

often conveys -certain .expected ways a per^on\ shouJd act based dn the sex 
cohort role, etjin ic group, an d^s^cial class to which he or she belongs. 
Our society places still another expectation on people frecaus/ of the 
high value it puts cm the individual: people are also encouraged to be " 
themselves — to express their, own uniqueness and tp develop their full 
potentialities. Tffis~ktriving for fulfillment and realization as a 
unique person occurs both within the six social roles (e.g., by being a 
unique teacher or the bes't^father you c^n pofe^ibly be) and outside those * 
roles (e.g./ by reading history* to expand your intellectual horizons or 

v y 

running ten mfles a day to devjeftop and maintain 'a healthy body). We 
have defined this function and the sets "of relationships, meanings, and * 
values associated^Vith it asv the* role of self'V 

) 



s 



m 



*While it may not be coWion to ufee the term "self 11 , as a "role," as 
it .is used/here, .we believe\ this is convenient terminology, for our * % 
present purpose, emphasizing \ the important relationship of the sej.f tp 
the "other" six social roles. \ This usage is similar to that of some' I 
sociologists and. philosophers! who have focused on an interactionist 
perspective on self aild socleW (e.g.,Bigge 1971*, Blumer 1970). ^ A ^ 
similar view of the self roleMnas alstf, been taken by some social t studies 
educators (e.g. , Ha^s 1980) . \ > . " 
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The importance of including a focus on self .has been recognized by 
many educators within and outside <ff *the social studies field. Goals o£ 
increasing self-awareness and enhancing se] f -esteem -have beerr a cfentfal 
aspect of humanistic education and values clarification (e.g., Carifield. 
and Wells 1976; Raths, Harmin; and Simon; 1978). Many social studies ■ 
educators also include these goals (e.g., Fenton 19770 v 
i As in the other ' roles', the role of self involves 'the person in 
certain kinds' of -activities... In addition to acting competently in 'the 
other roL-s, these ^lf -development-oriented activities include develop- 
ing a positive and realistic selfvconcept , increasing one's self-aware- 
ness, expanding one's intellectual capacities, developing and maintain- 
ijig'a healthy emotional* \na physical being, and clarifying and living by 
a set of personal values Vhat leads to individual and societal- well 

A • 

being. , \ 

All' aspects of school society share some responsibility 'for 

education and development related to the role of .self. What is the 
unique contribution of social studies to' this goal? It consists pri- 
.mai^l-y— of providing learning "experiences that will help students under- 
stand how the' other social 'roles, including membership in social groups, 
influence identity and self-development, as Well as how the letter can. 
influence and change social roles. To accomplish this goal social * 
studies can diaw on the^ social science^— psychology M sociology, social 
psychology, history, anthropology, and cultural geography—as well as on 
su£h other sources as multicultural education, sex-role awareness, 
literature, and philosophy. ^ \ ' fc 

A- final coTrt^ibujeipn of social studies arid^ other subject a'reas to 
the' goal of education for the role of self is. fca help each student expan 
and develop his or her, intellectual capacity. This goal has two import- 
ant aspects. Otie 'involves --teaching content from social studies that 
students should know simply in order to be informed persons—even if ^ 

such knowledge does not lead to immediate payoffs in terms of su.cc^s in 
i • * \* • 

other social roles. » The other is helping students develop a sense of - 

.the joyj-of learning and knowing. While much social studies knowledge' 

can Be justified Ion' the basis that an informed person should know, it, 

this should' not bje the sole -focus of intellectual development. Social 

studies' teachers p.eedto- strengthen ways in which they demonstrate to 

students that learning/can be satisfying— even joyful— for its own sake. 



Why Social Roles? 4 



The goal of refocusing social? studies on Social roles cannot be- 
* ' 9 • * • 

easily attained, nor will it be a magical panacea fot all of the prob- * 

lems of social studies. The socia] -roles focus is recommended in the 
belief that it will help, more than some existing approaches, to allevi- 
ate the six problems and move social studies toward the desired states 
'recommended by Project SPAN. The basis for making this statement l^s' 

* explained below in relation to each problejn area and desired state. 

Student Learning ( ^ , 

t The most important problem to b^ addressed in the 1980s-, and fcy 
implication the ultimate desired state to be achieved, is related to 
student learning and valuing of social studies. Since the -study of 
m social roles focuses on how children and adults spjand time and act in * 
the real social world, this orientation should help students 'appreciate 
the^ importance of social studies, increase student, motivation to learn 
, social .studies, and, ultimately, imprdve ^students ' learning of, signifi- 
cant knowledge and skills in social* studies. For most people,* activi- 
ties related to being a family JRember,, worker,' consumer , /friend, ahd'sa^^ 
on are very large and important par^s oi their social liyeS. The social-' 
roles focus reflects this reality better 4 than many recent social studies^ 
< approaches. Citizenship approaches; reflecting either a' cultiiral- 

continuity or a social-reconstruction orientation, place ov^rwhelmifi^ ^ . 
emphasis on the citizen role— a roie that is often defined primarily % 
terns, of the political and public realm% Despite all £Ke years of 
citizenship ^emphasis in social studies {Hertzberg. 1981) , few^mericans 
today are active citizens and about onevthird are politically indifferent 
(Marker, 1980), Social studies educators should continue thfeir* efforts * 
^ to change this situation, but shotild also be aware that most citizenship 
approaches tend to ignore or^eempjiagize otlf£r major {social aspeptl of 
people's lives. ' * , \ f 

The social-science and tet lective-inquiry approaches ,y^hile having 
more, potential^: ol^stressing ' personal and other societal concerns, have 
- also failed to provide a balance between the citizen >r\>l-eJand other 

• social roles. The former approach- was more 1 concerned« 5 ttith, conveying \ the 



structure of the disciplines than with helping .students relate.and appl^ 
thisf knowledge in th^ real social world. Most manjlfe stations of the 
*iatte*--HBproach tried to teach a generic? process of scientific inquiry 
to deal with societal issues witlTlittle* regard fQr, students' develpp- 
meatal abilities and needs. These two approaches* hai/e deipons grated 
ability to attract -the- interest of-a'saall minority , of able, ' college- 
'oriented students. * The social roles^approaeh, on the other h^nd-, pro^ 
vicjes a focus that directly relates to giost, students' liVes now*ahd in 
the future. It, therefore, is more likely to stimulate broad student 
inhere ^ , /l^ttvat ion, "and involvement in* social studies. , 

Whije'this Mpptjtesis has -not bec*n tested empirically, one study 
wftich d&d rilate t\ this idea is supportive . .A study of 772 high school 
students 1 per^eption^fbf the relationship of social studies , to work, 
family* and^commujrtt^cQncjLuded tHat: '"By developing the linkages' of 
their subjett matter tp future personal development t (social studies) 
teachers? could increase the lik>*Hhood tha£ student's would -consider the 
.subject important, and would ^ork^hard'er to leajrn it" (Farmah, Natri>ello;. 
\ild Dbr-nbusch pV^SPr * "~ ^ » 

The so^j-al-roles focus can help7~sbude'nts see the value of Social 
studies.' bat\- it also J.ead= t$ Increased, learning* of important _spcial 
studies knowledge "and skill's? A case can be made" fo'r social roles having 
~7more potential Jto do that 'than sdme o^ter approaches. First, the social 
/ roles provide a framework for asiing: What knowledge and sjcillW ate 
most important f or Jiv/ng' inUhe jociaV w3tld? sWhile there btfviously y is 
easy way to answer this question, it is probably more pertinent than- 
"'asking: What concepts and methodologies are. most important to generate', 
social scien ce kno wledge? Wfiat 'skills are needed^ to apply a general 
process /olfTnqu^y/ or "decision/making? or, What" are the facts about U.S V • 
history that all ^tudent-s .should Know? If helping - students become effec- 
tive /participant^' 'in the social world is the ultimate goal of * social 
studies, the sotial-role.s focus might lead to a clarification' of knowl- 
edge ^and Skills! that- are mor* directly related to^that goal and not 
entirely dif/f ereptjirom th"e knowledge and skills now, being>aught. 
// Secon/, social roles is ^o-re-ajEel^than- other approaches to improve 
'/student learning ^ because it ' has . gr-eatar potential 4 or stimulating. 
// student/interest 'and motivation. A recent meta-analysis of educational 



Si \ 

research has demonstrated *a consistent and positive relationship between 
student motivation and attitudes and student learning (Walberg, Schiller 



ancj^ttaertel 1979). Common sense also suggests that students 'learn more 
.when thky are interested and involved in a. subject and w'hen they believe 
^ it is important and< useful to them. Since, the social-roles "focus holds 

strong promise for increasing students' positive feelings toward social 

\ 

studies, it has real potential for improving student learning. 

Third, a social-roles \framework. has great potential for using knowl- 
^ edge about* student cognitive t moral, and, social development that has 
. been gained, in the past' decade or two. Unlike approaches that focus on 
one aspect of social studies (such as influencing public policy^ learn- 
• ihg basic facts and generalizations* of. a* discipline, or being a respon- 
sible citizen), the social-rples approach with its balanced emjJhasis on 
personal, interpersonal, and kocietal/issues will JLend itself readily to 
integrating the implications df this important research. 
. ^— A- final point needs to- be "clarified concerning, the relationship 

fetweeri "the social-roles orientation and student. needs and interest. A 
oci^l-roles approach does not imply a total 'focus on student interest. 

High sthident interest, is a necessary but n6t sufficient condition for * 

5lv s ^ * * ' ~ * • • 

good social studies.. During the late sixties and §arly seventies", x some 

social studies teachers made the interests of students the primary focus 

of their^^aclitng , thus neglecting other important aspects bf a social 

studies progranw Some structure, such a6 that- of the social roles, -is 

needed to provide a ctable focus within whiph student , concerns can be 

v v * * 

considered.. Without sufth ^a focus, anrapproach ba-sed solely on student 

concerns can be> difficult to plan", can lead to much repetition, and can 

reinforce students 1 self-centeredness. The, roles structure, on the other 

hand, can encourage students to see the m connections among inpivi^dual ' 

persons, groups of. people, and social institutions. The roles focus can 

thus help students move beyond their egocentric orientations. • " « 
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Teaching Practices > * \ * 

The centra| "prbblem related to instruction^ that Project SPAN has^< 
identified is tti&t most teachers do not use a variety of instructional 
practices in social- studies^ despite -the fact that most educatorsVbelieve 



that this should^rbe done. Previous re'tform efforts have failed" to 



change 



this situation, for* a number j of reasons. The inquiry movement of the 
1960s tried to push one instructional strate^ whic)/most Vaphers 
zound difficult to implement and .from which many students found it dif- 
ficult to learn. Approaches • that stressed primarily community-based 
activities encountered similar barriers, plus additional ones related to 
efforts to arrange for considerable out-of-school learning. A social 
roles focus, on the other hand, does notrely on any single instruc- _\ 
tional strategy. Indeed, a' variety of practices will be needed to reach 
the varied goals related to education for ^citizens, family members, 

'consumes, workers, and so on'. 

A recent study indicates that ' social studies -teachers support inte- 
grative approaches and materials that relate knowledge to 'their students' 
JJLves (Fontana 1980, pp. 70-73). -The social-roles approach places a 
major emphasis ononis factor, an additional advantage that many other 
reform efforts have not had. ' 

Curriculum _ - m 

The major problem with thte social studies curriculum today, as 
identified by Project SPAN , is that it is not organized around or focused 
or. personal and societal goals that help students become effective par/ 
ticipan'ts in the social world. The social-roles focus, ^designed to 
alleviate this problem b.Jr Emphasizing the wide range of roles ir. which 
people enga ej e--ftom mainly personal ones such as friend and family member 
to societal ones such as consumer and citizen. The social roles frame-, 
work, moreover, provides an excellent way to integrate the many diverse 
topic areas, such as legal education, multicultural studies, consumer 
education, -and career education. The roles also provide an understand- 
able ' framework for integrating knowledge from history and the social 
science disciplines and for explicating the major knowledgje, skill, v 
value,: and participation goals of social studies, as illustrated in \ 

Figured 2 and 3 . — ' ■ . _'_ 

The four types of goals listed in Figure 2 can be considered in 
relation to' the social roles. ^The following questions, for example,, can 
be. asked when panning a social studies prqgram: What knowledge arfd 
skills are most useful £or *elpin^students understand and function in* 
'•their roles is members of, the. family? What values and participation 
goals' are particularly relevant. to the consumer and worker roles? 



TYPES OF GOALS< 



Figure 2 , 1 * • 

SOCIAL STUDIES GOALS AND SOCIAL ROLES 

i *«»*» 

SOCIAL ROLES <3> 
CITI ZEN WORKE R - CONSUMER FAMILY 




CROUPS 



SELF 



KNOWLEDGE 
Facts 



Concepts 



Generalizations 



Theories 



SKILLS 

. Critical ,Thlnklhg 
Cownunlcatlon 



/ 



Creative Thinking 



Decision Making 



Observation 



Interpersonal/ 
Group Process 

VALUING 

Analysis/ 
. Clarification 



Moral 'Reasoning ' ' 



Hodellng 



PARTICIPATION j 

Study of Social' 
Problems . / 



v 



Social Action/ 



ERIC 



* k 
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Disciplines 
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F igure 3 

SOURCES OF ' KNOWLEDGE AND* SOCIAL ,ROLE 

SOCIAL ROl.ES* 
WORKER CONSUMER FAHILY 



FRIEND 



GROUPS 



SELF 



History 



Geography 



Political Science 



Economics 



Psychology 



Sociology 



Anthropology 



SPECIAL. TOPICS - 
Citizenship » 



Consumer Ed. 



Career Ed. 



Legal Edf • 

Global U. r 



i 



Multicultural 
Studies 

Women's Studies 



Future Studies 



Aging & Death 



Energy and 
Environment 



Population 



Urban Studies 



Science-Rejated , 
Social Issues 




«' Similar questions can be ^sked in relation to the social science 



disciplines and special topics listed in 



4 Some queltj^ns 



related to the disciplines are: What knowledge^ torn sociology and 
psychology is egpe.cially important to *elp student^ understand family 
roles and friendship? What knowledge from* economics is most useful in 
relation to the worker and consumer roles? What political ^cience con- 
cepts apd generalizations are most vital to helping! students become* 
, better citizens? The focus can also be turned aroundlto question tradi- 
tional elements of social studies progFams: To what Iroljfe or roles do 
American history courses most contribute? World history courses? 
Psychology and sociology courses? 

The s^me kinds of questions caij be asked of thejWarious special 
topics such as legal education, environmental -education, global educa- 

- t4on-y— multi cu 1 tur al— educatrrorr7^constim^ education, £areer education, 

women •s studies, and future studies] Most advocates/ o*f \ these special 
topics push for their inclusion' in /all courses. Tjms,.\for example, 
proponents^of global pe*spectiVes4ay it should be stressed in 4lL 
dourses—rU.S. history, worl^ historyT^civic^j^goveifnment,! etc. Multi- 
cultural proponents want the same thing, as do the j>thers.\ But teachers 
cannot^ ^do everything, in every course. Some topics g^e mo|4 .appropriate 
* for cei/t^in goals than others. The roles can help social studies educa- 
, tor's npke these curriculum decisions. 

The loles,- then, v have ^trong potential for developing a . comprehen- 
sive/social studies curriculum /based on persdnal and societal 4 issues. 
Mqrepver, the roles provide a cutriculuro focus thafcati integrate three * 
previously competing per spec tifves of social studies — subject, learner f 
and/ society. Most approaches /to social studies in the pa^t have stressed 
onfe .of these perspectives at 7 the expense ef the other^t^woX Schneider 
defined this problem as "the 'general lack of coherent^ systematic cur- 
ricula that gave.bal^tfced attention to the social sciences,- to th\ needs 
iiid interests of pupils^ an^l to significant issues and trends 11 (Schneider 



1^80, p. 30). 'The social yoles^r^vide^a focus for social studies 'th^at 
can provide a balanced approachyto these three important factors. Actual 
implementation of the cuMictytum approach described here ip^ school, \ 
cfrstrict,* or state will,/ of course, depend upon many other factors,- 

j • K I " I ' 

including the availability of materials, the ability to demonstrate that 
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the intellectual integrity of the disciplines can be maintained, and the 

ability to convince the public that 'such a curriculum,' is needed and will 

not sacrifice important 'basics. Th6 potential? for N;fossing these bar-' 

: riers with the social-roles focus has great promise. 



V 



Profession ,* . 

The SPAN problems and desired states related to the social studies 
profession Tpoint to several areas that need improving. A social-roles 
focus is consistent with the directions^ suggested for these areas and 
may be a better way to achieve some of those desired, states than -exist- 
ing approaches to sociajr studies. I ( 

One of the primary needs identified by'pro^ct SPAN for improving 
the profession is 6 to ■ develop a greater sense of /unity of purpose land 
direction for social studies\that can point the/ way toward increasing 
* students 1 learning and valuing of social studie's. One can argue that 
there already exists substantial agreement abou/t the central purpose of 
social studies. At the classroom level, most ( teachers 1 behavior and 
instruction reflects the notion that learning the facts and 0 generalise- 1 
tions of' history, geography, and some other social sciences is the key 
purpose of social studies, This purpose haa not , ' however^ demonstrated 
much potential for increasing 'students 1 learning of important social 
studies knowledge. IndeeL it seems to have helped to tu^n students oft 
to social studies. . Therefore*,, this purpose /does not appear , to be a 

rally around in the 1980s* 
onsiderable agreement within N 



V 



desirable one for social/ studids educators tc 
At a very geheral l/evel, tpere is also, 



the profession that citizenship! education is/ the main purpose of social 
studies. There is, however, ectensive 'disagreement and conflict over, 
what "citizenship educfation" mAans and what directions that^ education 
should take. Even if social studies educators c^uld agree on these 
issuesY we h&ve already discussed why we believe "citizenship" is too 
'limited a focus for teocial studies in the 1980s and beyond.. 

The clearest evidence bf tfi£ lack of /unity of fubpose^and direction 
,in the profession,/ however, exists at tfhe more theoretical Revels. 
Morrissett and TfcJs , discuss the various/ approaches and rationales for 
social studies an^the different? classification systems josed^to^des crib e 

20 years. More often than notr 



them that have bden posited iri,the ^asf 



\ 



these approa^es (e.g.. , --reflective inquiry , sbcial science disciplines^ 
citizenship transmission, and studeAt-rcenterkd) have l?een considered as 
> alternative directions for social stt/dies (M>rrissett and Haas 1982). 
- The critical need now is, to Uevelopj approaches - to Social studies that 
synthesize the fcest 'elements of each of "thesk\ various perspectives and ~ 
point: toward helping students understand and act effectively in^heir , 
social lives. • • * ^ ^\ 1 \ \ ' 

The social^roles focus is one guch approach. The way in whic^h this 
fpcijs can provide a comprehensive and integrative fr^mevprk for the 
social studies curriculum has been described' Wlye. In x ^ similaif -way, 

the/ roles focus has considerable potential If or prttyiding a sehie of unity 

' / ' " * * / \ 1 

and direction for the profession. The rolJes focus c^lis for providing 

learning experiences and fBr teaching knowledge, skills, and values that 

will help 'students understand and act effectively in the major roles in, 

which they engage in the social world. This will require students to*' 

Learn facts, concepts, ana generalizations from hi^toty and the social 

science disciplines; ft will involve dev^lopin^ refledtive. thinking and 

rational decision-making skills; and it Wll include developing some * 

basic values ana discussing /v&lue issues. But instead of doing these. 

things without a clear purpbse^ and instead *of competing for- attention, 

Iproppnents of these approac/he.s t can see where and how Lach of their views 

kits into the tf overall purriose of Social studies. The rolest therefore, 

2an i be, an effective way to provide a greater sense of unity and 'direfr^ 

-£i|Lon to the profession. : * v . ^ v 

Another major problem in the social studies prof es;sion , identified 
. - - \ r-r ' * A 

by , Project SPAN is the low leyel of -constructive* inter&ctlori among the • 

" I . \ 1 J 

-~ various members of the «prof efi§idn. Many different things need [to be 

dons to improve", this situation, as^hdicat\;d by, the S^Vrfep^rti. # The 

social-roles focus is consistent with (^Hes^r^conmendationi. Moreover, 



efforts to establish a social-roles £cicus .efti a K-12 basis c 



.pan 



afnee 



ourage 
tudies 

any attempt tb' provide a 
-12 focus for, social ^feudi/es, but the rolesl perh^ps^o^^ttian other 
approaches to, social studies, can also provide\a strong basishf or foster- 
' ing^ communication between /social studies educators and other Object 
area teachers. As .indicat/ed in previous discussions of the roles ,\sub~ 



interiaction among elementary^ junior-hJLgh, arid ^enior-high ^oci/al stt 
teachers. k This would, of cdurse, be ! true fo^ any attempt tb' provide 
K-12 focus for social sfeudi/es. but the roles! Derhanscmnriv- than nt-h, 
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jects like language arts, science, math, and guidance also have, impor- 
tant contributions to make toward the education of citizens,, consumers 1 , 
workers, friends,, and so* on. Defining' social studies as the social! 
sciences simplified for pedagogical purposes or as citizenship educaf 
'tion, on the other hand, does not encourage interaction with other sub- 
ject arcSte, 

A third aspect *of the problem of the social studies profession that 

\ 

Project SPAN has defined is the *lack of meaningful professional groyth 
opportunities for social studies teachers. The SPAN desired states jand 
recommendations point toward better pre'service and inservice "training 
for social studies teachers and more- effective staff development and 
tead'ier renewal activities/ A social-roles focus will not automatically 
achieve these important reforms fcit is consistent with such efforts.' 
Moreover, it. can provide- the rationale and framework' for those efforts. 
Many teachers will need help in order to implement a social-roles 
approach.' This /can be provided, for -example, by practical workshops- 
designed to demonstrate how new activities can be taught in U.S. history 
in cVder to emphasize the various social roles. If teachers wajit to 
focusVn social roles, 'these "kinds of inservice programs will be useful 
and- meaningful to* them, . It is not likely that all^spcial studies . 
teachers\ill want ^to participate in such activities, and it is probably 
unwise to 6ry to force the teaching of social roles'. The experiences of 
•the federallV f^ded curriculum projects emphasizes that unless teaohers 
see that new tnateri^ls or instructional practices will Satisfy 'their . 
needs, there is\little chance of change, 

^fhe final iripoytant problem' of the profession identified by Project 
SPAN is the relatively- low level of satisfaction among social studies 
"teachers. -Increasing the level*, of teacher satisfaction* will not be easy 
.and will require a wi^e r&nge -of activities,* such ^as those discussed in 
the SPAN recommendation^,* Social roles is certainly no panacea tor this 
problem. The roles, however, can contribute to its alleviation by pro- 
viding teachers with a comprehensive and understandable statement of the 
central purpose* of social studies and by providing a framework whereby 
teachers at! all levels and 'ok varying perspectives can contribute ,to 
achieving this purpose.' Moreover, some teacher dissatisfaction is 
"Related to students' "negative feelings toward social studies. Since , the 



•;• '\N 

coles have* a strong potential for improving student involvement and 

interest in social studies/ this\ approach may' help to improve teachers* 

feelings toward their professionA ~ \ 

\ f --. 

. ; This connection between teaehir and student satisfaction points to 

another aspect -of this .problem. Social studies teachers (and students) 

■need 'to feel that they are doing something that .is special a'pd important, 

-Currently, neither group seems to have that feeling. Various factors 

aige responsible for this, siluatio'n. One powerful factor is the emphasis 

on basics— defined by most educators and most of the public as reading, 

writing, and math. This emphasis especially aff ecta • social studies" 

teaching at the elementary levels, where those priorities are obvious in 

the amount of time spent, pn instruction and in the expressed concerns of 

* parents. It is alW> true* however, at^the secondary level, particularly 

in districts with .dVlining enrollments and shrinking budgets. Many 

|econdary social .studies* teachers have responded by trying to define 

social studies a$\citiz6nship education and by* trying to elevate citizen- 

! ship as anothfer' basic. Others have argued thaf^cial studies is impor- 

; tant because students need something to read. and. write about. . These 

--efforts to raise the importance -of social studies, however, seem to be 

the result of de^ensiveness and political expediency. i;he importance of 

social studies can and should be established on the basis' of its inherent 

Rvalue in helpinj; people understand and act in the^social world. . TJhe - 

s^ial-roles, fodus 'emphasizes 'this point and oan establish a ^pjre stable 

' bains for the ^imabrtance of 'social studies. It cai), therefore, be a 

significant factor in increasing social studies teachers' feelings of 

I worthe d sati sfaction with the profession. N # 

\\ .Culture of' the School 

A m^jbr problem w.hicji inhibited most or the social studies' reform 
\ efforts itr-the past two (Jechade$ vas ignorance of" the dominant! school 

hMture (Anderson 1982). The social-roles framewoik takes into ^account 

/ • V. ».""(• 

/this yery x powerful influence. jThe roles', in fact, are more consistent 
with-the complex culture of schools and the place o£ schools in- today f s 
•socretj^thaA some other apprpac 
active participatory democracy 



difficulty because schools are 

. r , - t . • 



hes^ SociH ^studies programs focusing on 
or example, have always encountered 
based and run on democratic £rinc±,-' 
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pies. Cun?dTcula that place great emphasis on schools- as laboratories 
for democracy and on democracy as, the prevailing practice in U.S.- society 

unrealistic. Authority, control, and socialization*, are important 
factorg-in th$_school, marketplace, , workplace, and home. The 4 social 
roles provide a framework that recognizes anK uses the fact that schopls 

i • \ ; . • 

and' society have complex cultures* often with conflicting value orienta- 
tions. Within this framework, attempts^ to' v f oster\participato'ry dembc- 
racy have a t>lace, as does recognition o£i the need. Do foster response 
bility and respect for authority in the home and workpla<^e. ^ / \^ 

* ..Most schools will probably, never be ■ laboratories f of\democracy ^ 
Some aspects of schools, may be 'appropriate 1 for learning about\democracy,* 
while other aspects may more -appropriately he "settings to prepare stu- 
dents, for their rples^as workers, consumers-, and friends. Thus,\the 
roles framework*, instead of clashing with the school culture, can bfc / 
used to enhance social studies Jeafnijig/ In "addition, the°social role£\ 

O 4 

provide a^reason f'or modifying some negative aspects of the ^cjjfbol cul- 
ture such, as the nearly' total isolation of 1 social studies teachers from* 
other teachers. - * I .■ ^ . « 

\ The problems relate'd to th£* culture of the-school in U.S. society 
will not be solvfed by -any one approach to social studies. The social- 
roles, approach, however, is more sensitive' to this factor than previous 
social studies' approaches. 



Public Awareness 

* The sixth problem identified by Project- SPAN points to the need for * 
more public awareness^ of , support for, /md . involvement in s^ial studies., 
.in the 1980s. This will not v be easily* attained. <" As stated Earlier,' 
- some educators have tried- to attract public. support' by emphasizing social 
•studies as education for' responsible qitizenship or as content for the 
basic skills. Others, have returned t& the. "basics of social £tudies"~ 
history, government, and geography. These routes undoubtedly would pro- 
. vide the least resistance to obtaining widespread public support in the ^ 
. short run. - However,/ 1 key also^ake social studies away -f^om 'it's most 
compelling and inherently valu'able purposed© help students; understaq^ 
and act. effectively in the' social world; We believe ^that longe^more \ 
difficult routes to gaining public support and involvement for thjtaTkind . 
, of 'social. studies will be worth tjhe 'effort.. 



\ 
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The adult public, according* to -a recent ^Gallup poll, shares' stu- 
dents' belief* that their social studies classes are not very useful and 
v relev|nt to their lives (Gallup 1978). Paradoxically, they still ^rate 
'tf.S. t histqry and government as essential subject's (Gallup 1979) ^ Both 
views, however, are probably tied to the realities they experienced as 
students— those courses were, required for them and they 'were not very 
relevant for them. Personal and societal relevancy/ is' one important 
aspect of 'the social-roles approach. Jf so'cial studies educators -can t 
demonstrate. this to the public, a major stjep toward; public understanding 

and support will be achieved. / „ — \ 

hus, efforts to educate the, public must accompany efforts 'to gain 
involvement and support. The. social roles have ah important advantage 
over other social studies reform approaches in thdse efforts. The roles 
can be explained in simple, understandable terms— citizen, consumer," 
worker, friend, parent, child, and so on— to whicjft the public can relate. 
Previous reform Approaches had to Overcome j antagonistic terms such %s 
"interdisciplinary social science concepts 11 - and "reflective, inquiry 
processes" when communicating .with laypeopl^j. ThiLadvantage will not 1 
guarantee support, but it will help ma3cimiz ; e cleaft communication and 
minimi^f professional intimidation. . ^ 

It is also important to recognize that the public (despi<e our use 
of this term) is not a njpnolithic, homogeneous group. The "public freally 
consists of*miany different groups of a<fcilts Ittio are, very pluralistic in 
backgrounds, experiences, and values. Whilfe public opinion polls reveal 
some majority opinions, tljey also reveal many differences, A recent 
Gallup poll, fox instance/ indicates that "the public" is roughly split 
in half oyer whether high schools-^should offer fewer courses or a wider 
variety of courses .(Gallup 1979). If more .differences such as this * 

exist, some segments of the public may be very receptive to the social- 

*' ■ - ♦ * 

roles .focus. - Some pf this* support would probably come from' people who 

have liberal views on education 4 . The roles focus*, however, also has 

some potential for appealing to people with conservative views. Those 

Who belieye that productive work and a strong family are* the bedrocks of 

Americah society, for example, may respond to the emphasis placed x on the " 

worker and family-member roles. * 



fSimilar Curriculum vOrjentat ions 
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The social-roles focus is not an entirely /new idea, in curripiilum./ 

I 1 1 ill 

le this Specific conception is^som^what different from oyherj' ifcrmu^a- 

_/ rts 

ier /than 



ti'o\s, it is related tp the long thradition of educational l/efo 



that stress education for learning how to live in society ra 
merely learning a *body of knowledge for its own sake. \ 

The theme of social roles is similar to that of fchfe -1 
\ipardinal principles, 11 which also reflected> a. more utiliyar 
\o education. 'Those principles included jpdrthy "J)ome mfemb 



seven 



)rientati<pn 



Lon, 



Ltizenship, worthy usfe^xxf^le-iiure, and ethicfil//cf 



\ 



riS35ples\iirectly related to several of our social 
The sociak--roles focus is also §imlla,r to the 



Rallied "life-* 
Ly i950s. Thi;s 



\ 



adjustment educatfbi^,mov^m6nt of *tfre late 1940S ar 

movement also stemmed ^from a desire to develop educ/^t^oyUl programs that 
more directly met the needs, of youth and of. societ 



/. 



/Contrary to the 

connQtatxon of \the title, advocates, of this approach' djd [not strJss 
merely "adjustment to existing conditions, 11 but ^fhphisize^ "activ^ and 

^loices'f (Tannei: and 



-creative achievements 11 Wnd "learning to make wis 

v Tanner 1975, p. 3(39). Their focus, like that d# social ril^s, w4s not^ 
conformity but reality. 

One proposal^ of f ered to^ implement the lif £-adjustmeiit goal whs a, 
curriculum based on "persistent "life sittiatioAs 11 / (Stratdmeyer et al 
1 947> . This idea emphasized foCusingNmi the /immediate |poncerns^lot 

J superficial interests) of children in ord^rfato ; "develpk (cotfstantly j 
broadening insights and deepening generalizations abou^X^iroblems 

' significance to them" (Tanner and Tanner 1975/ p. 

9 recurring situatibns were suggested in relat/io^ to development 

, of chilpreitr, but no preplanned, curriculum was off ered^M3^^ s^me 
similarities and dif f ^rences^etwee^ roles, l|ie 

similarities include j^ooneer!^ needs j£ you a th /that feoes beyond* 

superficial interests, a desire for the curriculum to be more related jto 

" real lifel*and~ftn awareness of the . importance of relating learning to 
developmental stages. There, are, however, several kejr differences. iTfte 

Slsi'life situations" idea is clearly concentered , while our social-ro\^:s 
'focus'" reflects '.more of a sjjnthesi^B of child- and soc^ty-centered 
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orientations. The socialVoles focus, in addition, 'lends itself more 
readily toj a preplanned curriculum t/hat still allows for adaptation to 
the needs^jof particular/teachers »d groups^ of students, 'Stratemeyer 
and her associates, ovl the other nand, stressed '"that th^L intrinsic 
motivation j provided Vy specific cddcerns "of individuals and groups will,, 
in the lonj; run, result in aTmoref effectiye selection of learnings than 
will' any ^eglaniu/d structure" (Tanner and Tafcner 1975, p. 341). 

The /social-tf-ples idea is consistent with and similar to otheir, more 
/ decent approaches that stress life-coping skills, survival skills, and 
br^ad conceptions of "basic skills. "* NAEP,^for example, has identified 
eve/rail fcafctegories of basic Skills 'objectives related to the social' 



2ve>ra.u i 
ida.1* 



TKese include- consumer i skills, career and occupational skills, 
health maintenance skills, ihterpersonal skills, ci*i2enfch|p^kills, and ' 
■famjlyj/blanning skills (NAEP 1975). ■ ^Similar skills have' been used by 
•Duftv/(1980) in proposing '/living skills as a core curriculum component. 11 
The»£tate of Geprg ±aj adoptid a set of "contemporary life role skills" as 
Pa / t ; i° f ' thek hlgh . sch ° o1 -graduation requirements, in that state (High * 
gghojdl Gr aduation Requirements 1976,) .* These approaches, howeverrnLnplia- 
^izeijdiscret^ .skills, while the spci^l-roles foctrs also places importance 
' on knowledge and values* / * o ' %? . 

| The idea that perhaps is njb&t cl9sely related to- our social roles . 
'condeptiori-^pf the "lifelong roles" proposed by 'Joyce and Allemati-Brooks k 
as & new f6cus for elementary ' social studies (Joyce and Alleman-Brooks $ 
197^^Xur social-ifoles focus was developed and elaborated independently 
if the _H£elong ro^es approach and with no prior knowledge of -i^^'Ther/ ' 
rej several obvfous- similarities. The five "lifelong" rolesV I 
iicizenship, family membership, occupation, ivocatiop, and persoViai/^ 



efficacy — are somewhat parallel to the citizM^ family member, work^rv^ 
consumer, ;"1anff" self roles. Both approa'cKes Advocate that** the primary 
purpose of social studies . should be to helpsWients become knowledge-*""" 
a(bie, effective, and active in these rales (Joyce "and Alleman-Brooks' 

~ - 1 • ♦ \ 

979> p. 5). Both approaches include knowledge, skills , "values \ and 
I artifcipat-ion goals % One maj k or difference between the two ideas ite .that 

i • j ' ' • - H ' ' ' • ~ * r 

1 he social roles also dncludev4:wa additional roles — member of sotfiaA^ 
j;rbups and friend. The consumer /|ole in ojir conception aljso includes 
nore than avocation. These topi£sfare dealt with by Joyce and Alleiian- 
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Broo.ks b? identifying ten "organizing themes" that include consumerism, 
ecology, energy, interculturalV relations/ fiuman equality ,' and morality^ 
(Joyde and Allefifan-Brooks 1979/, p. 7), these, themes to be developed with 
* the lifelong rolqs. A final /difference between the^two proposals. is 
^^that the lifelong roles are suggested only for elementary social studies, 
while we are recommending thsfc social roles be a unifying f^Cus-Jcor K-12 
social. studies. These differences 'ftsidfe, the two approaches share a 
common vision of a* better social studies curriculum for the 1980s. 




Sbme'Questiona and* Answers About Social Roles 

^ • Some of the~liu^tilHi^^^ on ^ocial 

roles suggested here, and possible answers to thes£ questions, are dis# 

cussed below, , k t \ . \ n \ 

Would adoption of Social roles as an * organizing focus mean virtual 

abandonment of the present social studies curriculum^ Jjoj,_mu\ch of the 

. ■ - T «' ~" — ^ — _ r 

present content could be kept* Many existing cqurse^A current • actp.vi- 

ties, and 'available materials' contain valuable' elements for teaching 

f 1 \ 

social roles. Historical perspectives and concepts, forAexample, are 

\faluable sources of knowledge to help' people , understand akd function t 

ell as citizens,- consumers, and family members, 1 and so onV in^our 
i^apidly changing society. " ^ • :.•-> ^ y . 

^ Would adoption'of social roles ag K a v focus of social studies rele- 
gate^ citizenship Co a Sjgo; role— in^ the curriculum ? No; citizenship 
* *:ouldfC and probably' should, remain the single most important*- roite in* 
^ial studies. .Citizenship would, iiowever; .give way to greater .'dritoha- 
/sis on^the Oth$r r^les. The-.shift: in emphasis might, be illustrated\as 
/ Ln Figure 4. (Tjje^'curren't^emph^sis" in Figure 4 represents the rhetoYic 
/ >f social studies .rather than the reality'., While citizenship is widelj 
. >roclaimedj^as*the only or dominant goal of socfal studies, the reality 4 
:Ls thafmtich of social studies is unrelated to citizenship" or to any 
' other discernible- goal. Social^'roles .can 'furnish a focus that "is now 

4 , • ^ i . * » ► « « . * 

xiissing iii much of social studies teaching.) ^ 




1 " . I" 



i 
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* Figure 14 • " . 
SUGGESTl^HANGE W EMPHASIS 
*0N VARIOUS SOCIAI/ROLES- 



Current Emphasis 





In a curriculum- based on social roles , is therfe any .place for 

5s^based on social . concerns which have come into th ^egfflcul^• 

.--fctofci*'^ r ! ~ I r~ 1 1 ' ~ — ■ — " 

recent lyr—j^ucfc^ women's studies, future 

^ studies, and global issues ? 'Yes;* social -roles can provide a useful 
framework for selecting .and organizing subject matter; related to these 
concerns. Studying families of -different ettinic groups? or ip different 
cultures, for example, will not only enhance multicultural' awareness but 

' wil^'help students place their own family roles and membership' ii^ ethnic 
groups 'in perspectives Focusing- on tfie possible roles of consumers and 
Workers in the 2fst century can . add ' additional relevance to 
future-studies 'programs. . \" m ' - ,\ ^ 

• Doesn't a foY:us on^sociai roles imply that students are to^be ' 

• indoctrinated into passive acceptance of the roles assigned to thim by 
, ^society ? No; using the roles as a focus ."and organizer for social 
studies instruction does*not necessarily -imply indoctrination. Like, any 
other- Jfocus, the roles provide a setting within which . students .can and r - 
should deal with the interplay .between individual goals and societal 
goals i. social *|&inten&nce anti social change, and self-actualization and 



socialization.. Most of these soc 
the past 20 years; mor^ changes ii 



al\ roles &ave changed dramatically in ]\ 
,e futur^ are inevitable. Preparing { \ 



.students for these andl other emerking\roles in the future wiU mean much 

■ — I 4 * * * * i ■ . 

more than instilling J. set of profpjer npnas and behaviors. 



Doesn't a socialfroles emphasis suggest 



a low level of intellectual 



• endeavor ~a -"Mickey Mouse fV type of cuhriculmli ? As- with any other goal, 
or focus, ^it would bjL-easy tor deduce isocial roles to triviality — ttith 
courses such as "Yoir Friends in Hlstor^" ar|d "One. Hundred Ways to 
Enhance your Self -Concept Through Geography. ! i ! This need not happen. 



The examples given in the prece<^jf<pages shpuld indicate that- it is 
possible to focus on .social %oles whiie mdfntaining the intellectual 
"integrity of histzor^ and the socia^ sciences. * ^ 

. v Doesn't att emphasis on social' roles in social studies imply that 
social studies will bear sole responsibility for developing 'informed, 
competent, and* comgiitted citizens, workers, consumers; and so pn ? No ; 
ot her subject areas' and aspects of school life ha v\ important contribu- 
tions- to those^rolea. Science teacher*?, for example^, share at least an 
equal Responsibility with -social studies teachers for\ helping students 
become wise \ consumers of energy and other environmental resources.- 
Beyond the sbhooi, other social institutions (e.g., family, media, busi- 
ness, 'a-nd cnyrch) have a powerful influence in social-rolete development .- 
]A .young persbn's own family, for instance,- has an enormous impact on the . 
kind of parent or spouse. he. or she will be. Social studies Ws*. ' how- 
ever! have 4 vHuable contribution to make to education related to the 
- social- rolesV^-withln the school,- probably the. greatest .contribution. 
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USING SOCIAL T ROLES TO ORGANIZE K-12/S0CIAL S^UDIEJS 7 



g<$clal- Roles and Cupriculum Organization 7 ■ . \ 

. . . ' H ~ V 

en social regies defined in the preceding section have import^ 
cations for all aspects of social studies education. Our focus 
action is on the possible 'Implicatiojafs of social roles for 



offanizing\a K-12 social studies curriculum. \' 

Curriculum organization has been chosen \as a focus for several 

reasons^ Fir^, it is clear from the Nafionai^^ience Fou^datTon'data 

that a standard ^curriculum pattern prevail^ throughout the Country (Weiss 

19^8, pp. 49-M;. Wiley 1977, pp. 37-39;' Shaver, Davis, and llelburn -1979, 

p. 24). ^his curr&tilum has been, in wide use since the 1926s, held, in 

. * \ / v 

place not only by sfc&te laws and district mandates but also by textbook 

\ X 

progtams, preservice^rgac^r preparation, and tradition*. Although this 
organizational schfeme has been challenged ' from time to time, few 1 chal- 
lenges have ha.d significant impact^ (Schneider 1980; Joyce and Aileman- 
Brooks 1979). V 

. u There is Ireason to fceMeve tha\ fthe prevailing -K-12 organizational 
scheme "contributes to problems associated wltiK^^tudent learning and 
attitudes.] For example, the \f act thaft students in jtmiqr high^ school 
have less-p^si^iveT^attitudes fcVward soci^i, studies than their elementary- 

Xtt to the abrupt shift 
riculum offered ,at 



school counJ^erparts\(Wright 198)0) may be 
from the more/ interdisciplinary \ chlldAcentered 
the elementaxyXlevel to the discJblinfe/-structured geography arid his,tory 

taught ik junioV hi^h. ^Are^generali^^the Heavy concentration 

' V \. / \ ff ' ■ ; 

of historical ^urvey^mrsesi jand plac£ geography in nbst K-12 curricula 



in 



courses 



may contribute to students f/ perceptions of social studies "as being 
. irrelevant and uninteresting (Stake \and Easley 1978, pp. 13: 26-31) 
Course structures that emphasize the presentation of factual information 



may, help account for the^ finding that secondary studei 
lyRfcecalling low- level facts but relatively less faei 
knowledge ^to solving problems (NAEP 1978^ pp. 8-9). 

Similarly, the predominant curriculum pattern -may 
relatively high lpvel of dissatisfaction expressed _by 
teacljers in comparison to teachers in other disciplines 



:s develop facility 



ity,in applying 

contribute to the 
social studies 
(Wright/ 1979). 




One scrurce pf teacher * dissatisfaction is lack of certainty about the 
timate aims .of* social studies education — an uncertainty tt>af *~s&bjiis 
heightened by fa K-12 organizational scheme in w^ich ttfe /elementary 
Curriculum bears * little Resemblance to or continuity with/ the secondary 
curriculum, in! which U./S. history is repeated tHi^ee or j more times vith . 
little* variation of goals or approaches, and in' which subject matte : is 
-taught in a sequence that seems unrelated to students* needs, abilitp.es, 
tntere&ts. ; * / . | * . ' 

^Therefore, *a focus on curriculum organ izatio|il may provide a keyj to 
social studies improvement on both a local/and national ^basis.— Wliile. 
making changes- in content will not automatically improve instructional 
practices or student learning, we believe that most teachers are more 
interested in "what to teach at my grade level" than* in rationales or , 

instructional theories. Changing what; is" taught may help initiate • 

/ 

instructional changes 'that could lead /to improved Student learning ahd 
attitudes and increased tei(±ex^atis£action. 4 : 

This paper Ulejils .only with tctai<5al content.. The feollowing sections^ 
focus on genera li*z a tidjis related to\the social roles, but a framework of 
•skills and values related* to fchel social roles has not yet been Seveloped. 
Moreover, the ~ organizational scheme Suggested ip this and the following 
sections will provide only a broad ;k^mewArk* of What to teach at various 
grade- levels. * The specifics of which topics ^ place, at which grace 
levels need to be deyelioped with ca^fulTactentipn^ to recent research 
summaries on student ^ev£lopmen|^such as tliose done by Torney (i^80) 



and Martorella (1979)/, #or a provocative / discussion of the .caption 

- ^ \ '* . * / \ \ * / 

which needs t<^be" exe?bi^e^i n applying deyel^pmer^tal research/to cur- 
riculum prescriptions , r see\ Shaver 1979;) 



scope of tile < s SPAN , projectj 
developers, 



mu£ 



ucfo work is not' within the 



st await thle efforts of/ future 



^ The curriculum re^rgajazation plan suggested Wlow/ shows how a t, 



/ 



/ 



social-role focus ca^Whelpful in ^cfdjng what tijt&a 

arrange courie^cJntentl V» It ' is' intende£\t 3 be illusttfati 

- ' ■ ' • J i ' • N ff N - 

sents oneydssible reorganization baspd on Asocial rolfes. It is presenteflj 



ach and how \o 
ive and repre- \ 



as a ratner "pure" £pp 
'consider modifications 



ication of sofcial roles; . the reader is invited. to 
or partial uses; 



a. 



£1 



r 



/ 
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Social Roles in the K-6 Curriculum 

' — / 

/ ' 

Since, the 1920s, the expanding environments concept of K-6 social 

^studies curriculum organization has made geographic places the central 

*- s * / 

organize? at each grade lavel — for example, home/family in grade 1, 

' , / 

school in gradfe 2, and comnunity in grade 3. Were social role^ usejl to 



organize the elementary curriculum; "place 11 / would be removed as the 

central organizer and social roles vjould -be , Substituted. All seven roles 

would Ibe taught each year/ in a repeated, spiral sequence. In grade 1 

stud^ntV would— learn certain kinds of knowledge'" a^oufthe seven roles, 

tertain skills riljevant to /the roles, V^nd consider values and 
- / "I / "/ 

elated to the/ rlples. In gra<|e 2, /students would again con- 




but the s§fcond-grade c 



lirrj 



:uluto would cover different 



or 



aojre^sophisticated ^kills, and v consider new or 



topicfe, present rie 
more^complex valu£ issues* 

\The matrix in FiguVe^SL provides examples ■ of ^tbpips arranged by 
social roles in' a K-6 curriculum, fiy reading down^each column, the 
variety lot tcjpics^from gitede to grade can be seen. Note that" within the 
broad framework of the sjifci^l roles', many, cither topics could be selected. 

.developing topics V6v each role^ consideration needs to be given 
to at least three important! perspectives: time dimensions; multiethnic/ 
multicultural comparisons;; )pd local, state, national, and global view- 
points. 

1 \ \ * 

From the'prijnary grades V>n, students; should be helped to understand 

that topics have historical, present, and futpre dimensions. * Although 

students ( npy not develop an ^emirate sense of jchronology until much later 

in their schooling, they shcjj[uld\ leave ' their elementary years aware * and 

appreciative of the diff ere4ces\ and'~ similarities between the past, 

present, and future. _ ' \ _ __Zli— - / _ 

Students also. need to ~TlnHen^^ tjie' multiet^nlcT 



ckn 



be 



multicultural nature of, our society and worjLd. This perspective 
encouraged in a socialrrole organization of elementary social studis^ by 

when 



examining topics multiethnically anc^mult^culturally < For example, 



considering the worlcei: role at any gV^d^r level, likenesses and dif{Ee^ 

ween th 
can^be exattf£ned; 



ences, between the^ work and workers bflv&rious ethnic and cultural groups 



pen 



ill 



/ 



■ ■/J 
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K-l 



2lid 

/ 



3rd 



5th 



6th 



-4G 




citiziwj 



Rules 
Authority 1 
School rules 3 
Law» applicable to 
children 



Cltl«*»n Participation* 
Protecting our 
Environment 
Wise? perrxmal use - 
of resources^ 
Joining with others 

In cleanup 
Choosing wise 
. lender* 



Governments . N 
Citizen of my city 
Citizen of my slate 
Citizen of my * 
nation - 



Rights 
Early colonial lata 

commitment to 

rights 
Denial of 'rights 
Equal v Rights 

Amendment 



Laws 

I low lawn are made 
Howl laws are en- 
forced 
How laws are 
changed 



Natural Environment 
and Political Systems 
Geographic 
boundaries , 
Political 
boundaries ' 
Interdependence 
between resources 
and politic 



WORKER 



School Worker 

ResponsJjjbll ltles 
^.Rules 

Satisfaction 



SAMPLE* TOPICS FORLK-6 SOCIAL STUDIES 

/CONS UMER v I FAM 11 «Y 



Relationship of 
Geogrepny to Work 
llow natural en- 

vlronment Inf Iii-t 

ence wprfc choices 
Variety! of jobs 

in geographic 

area 
When natural 

environment 

causes porkers 

to move 



Need for Wo 
Satisfy I ng\\ per 

sonal npe< 
- Satisfying ^yeeds 
for goods 
Satisfying nWl 
for 'progress and 
problem solutions 



Tools of Workers, 
Tools In early 

societies, 
From tools to \ 

technology \ 
F.ffect of techno f 

ogy on career M 

choices 



Interdependence of 
Workers 

Early workers 
depp'nd ftnco on 
others 
iTrnde increases 

interdepencence 
International 
trade today 



Workers 1* History 
Family industries 
Industr is 1 iza tiory 
Worker's rights 



Advertising In- 
fluences Us 

'elevislon com- 
merclnln 
Advertisements In 

the mnl I 
Mak ing eliel^os 

Using Natural R,e- 
sources i Pappr ♦ 
. From Trees to 

Paper 
Conserving our 
•use of paper 
Recycling paper 



Functions nf Honey 
Using money to 

satisfy need** » 
Buying * 
Saving 



Services We 
Recreation 

How public recre- 
ational services 
began 9 
Private recrea^ 

tional services 
Using leisure tlmp 
and services 
wisely 




roducts We Ruyr 
Jeans 
Levi Strjwss 
invents" 1e«ns^ 
rom - cot I on f 1 elf) 
store J. 
Consumer 
Jions t 
/jeans 



Future M 




Sources of oil 
Other cou/itrles 

viovpoi 
Present ^s future 

need 



bUUies 



What In H Family? 
Roles 
Rpsponsjl 
Rulen 
tiiterde 
ot 



xMidencc 
wrs 



Family lliittory 
Ancestor: 
Trad! tig 11 " 
Tamlly 



on lea Biting 



Hsp of Fanflly Re- 
no urc*»i 
Family 
human 
Conner v 
nl 

■» Resolvl 

f iicts 



resour cps. 



nf tnence 



mpmhors ni 
remtirces 
ng enprgy 



*9 



coii- 
about 



Changing/Rotes In 
Family 

Howl family roles 
hav/ changed 
r time 
Working parents 
Your changing 
amiiy respon- 
sibilitlen 



'amity Likenesses 
apd nlf foresees 
Llkenpssps and 
differences * 
amonq classmates' 
families 
Families around 
the world 



Family Needed 
Shel ter 

\ llow natural enj 
\ vlronment affects 
< , shplter decision 
' \llow financial 

recourses affect 
shelter decision' 
FamDy moves In 
hlstorys Home 



iitca{i jji 

_\ 



FRIEtWS 

Nepd f6r Frlemln 
Playing wlHi 

friends 
Working with 

f^ipnd«r- 
Feplings about 

fr I olid i 

Conflicts Among 
Fr lends 

Name calling 
Exclusion 
. RpsoI vlng eon- 
f Jicts 



Making Hew Friends 
Finding out nlxmt 
^ a new friend 
Tel I ing n new 
friend alout 
yourself 
Spending time-/ 
with friends 



Being a Friend 

llelpipgla friend 
* Loyal tyO\ 

Being yourself 
while being a 
friend 



finds of Friends 
_ Acquaintances 
*- Rpst friends 

Why friendship 

' change 




Inf luencj 
FrleriHs 1 
Learn 
» /rle 
Rehavl^g, 

friei 
(ending 7 / and 
follow/in^ , 



from 



like 



_ cmwrs 

Gr<vii|>ff Human n Form 
Kln*ls of groups 
npR|>onsibl ) I ties 

(n groups 
Gr<iii|» r ii 1 ps 



t on" 1 



Neighbor I kkxIs 
F.ffect of nal 

envlronmpnt 

iielghliorln 
Workitig tog^tlierj 

on a np|gbl)or- , 

hood |jro)ect J 
Changing nelgh^ 

borlKXHls"* / 



Ethnli Groit^! 

Hati)r.n of ethnl^ 

^groufis / 

Tmmigra.tion nnrj 
u\$rajt Ion 

Traditions aiK 
customs 

/ 



SKJil. 

What Hake* H> S|»p 
cial? 

Physical chatac- 
^ terlstlcs 

Abilities 

Fe^el lugs 



dlow t Am I.Ike 
Olheri 

Basic needn» 
Basic 'wants 
^ Sntlsfylng 
nepds and 
watitn " 



How I Use My Time 
Personal interest' 
pprsonal respo"* 

sibil ltlPS 
Making cIk>Icps x 



Effect of katur^l 
Disasters on Groups 
Relationship of 
groups to nature 
environment 
Groups' response 
to crises 
Interdependence 
of groups 



Clustering of Groups 
Why people .form 

group! 
How gm5up8 expand 
How /fro ups change 
r/Vima 

- / 1/ 



HemlKyrshlp" in 
a^ups 
lr\rth 'membership 
Optional member- 
ship 
Ff/ect of groups 
on members 




How My .Natural En- 
vlronment Affects Moj 
Relation tg 

living things 
Jlow environment 
affects my ac- 
tivities 
Affect of natural 
environment 
joh choices 




Effects of History 
on He 

Influence 

family hiatnry 
InMuence/of 
community history 
Influence of 

tlon/s history 



People 1 Adm ire 
Why we admire 

others 
Admiring family^ 
friends 

»ple 



Finally, it is. important to help students understand how lojjal, 
state, national, and global considerations influence people's thoughts 
and -actions. Recent research suggests that global perspectives can be 
effectively -taught even in the primary grades (for example, see Mitsakos 
1978). Consideration of a variety of viewpoints . is particularly impor- 
tant in studying such current world issue's as the oil Shortage. m 

The/ matrix in Figure 5 shows examples of how all three kinds of 
J " • • \ 

perspectives can be included in a K-6 curriculum arrange^ \by social 

roles. /Further examin&tion of the matrix reveals that the topics sug— 



T 



gested /are,, for the most part, not new, to social studies programs; 
indeedJ they emerged^ from our Examination of numerous elefmentary text- 
book slrie's. *Only~~the- role 'of friend reflects substantially new \opics, 
primarily because that role is seldom 'considered after the first and 

r - * ' • ■ 

secdnd grades in the current curriculum. K 

♦Although few of the suggested topics are new, the arrangement of 
topicg'is substantially different in the proposed reorganization plari\\ 
I'd the expanding-envirojnment Scheme, most pf the topics related to the" 



roles 



[or\self, family, friend, and, to some^extent, group 4 member" are 

\ - r . * m u • j 

currently \ taught in. the primary grades. Topics currently taught in 



grades 4-a are -related primarily to the citizen r6le — geographic and ^ 
historical content which helps' students understand and £pprecia'|:e their 
nation and world. 

In thi proposed reorganization around social* roles, topics Related 
.to a l\ seven social roles would be presented throughout the elementary 
years. ThpL? balanced apprdafch realistically reflects students 1 percfep- 
tions y of t/hiej world. As a result of watching television, 1 many 'students — 
even in tne \ primary , grades-l-aW/ familiar with world political crises 



perfraps h6r# so than 




/ \ \ — 
exposure to" t'tfhe world" in the 

evtinth grade so ibng 



r Sco'gn iz e s s i ud en t s 
1978). Eve; 
self, f 



ore impor 



with eve its in their local communities. Their 



school curriculum need" not ^ait, until the 
as issues are presented in a ibanner which 



ERLC 




cognitive, social, and emotional" abilities (Torney 

o * t 

learning about personal ^social roles — 
Id not cease after grade 3. Social, * 



, — r -tantlm 
id fjbietid— ehll 




, ^motionaiwand moral development obviously continues 'after the /third 
grade, true X Ife currpnt curriculum, pays only peripheral attention j to such 
develo] 
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The greatest change brought about t>y using social roles as an 
elementary organizer would occur in the fifth-grade' social studies s 
program, which is currently a* chronological study of U.S. history. In 
the proposed jrflan, subject matter *ould be^ arranged aroiHid social roles. 
Most studentsfnow encounter chronological surveys of U.S. history at t 
three grade Idvels (5, -8, and 11). All three courses are characterized 
Ipr much the^ame content and approach, albeit at different levels of 
^sophistication. In addition to eliminating some repetition of content, 
(organizing grade 5 around social ijoles would hfelp students understand / 
that people throughout history have played "much the s^me roles* that j 
some ofi the functions^ and 4 characteristics of roles % have changed over* | 
timeT and that roles are likely to continue to change in, the future. AS 
similar organizational plan could W used. for the state history units - 
aught in many fourth-grade classes. ■ ^ ■ 

While the theme of seven socikl } rbles should be carried- through ; 
each year/ varying amounts of atteWion can and should be giveti to 
different roles in different years.l Decisions should be base* 'on both 
student* interest (for example,^ studying social groups as- students start 
joining Scouts and Little League), *Sa developmental abilities. 



Social Roles in Grades 7-12 



* Social studies in grades 7-li is generlrliy^rganized around disci- 
plines of study; history is the most-f requ'ently-taught discipline, fol- 
lowed by" geography and political science/ jri most jchools, the other 
spcial sciences' (psychology, sociology ,. anthropology , and econpoicsr^are 
taught as electives.'if at all. As is the case with the elementary 
curriculum/ the secondary social Studies program is held rather firmly, 
in. place by text offerings -and tradition, in many cases, reinforced by 
'.state laws;/district mandates, aid/or' professional recommendations. 

■' ks with tne elementary' curriculum, the seven social role's .can pro- 
vide *a useful framework for' curficular reorganization at the. secondary 
level; However, roles need notVbe the major organizers for every grade 
level in^the secondary curriculum; instead, a combination of disciplines 
and social-role^rganm«on is\ suggested. thU combination is 
explained on a ' grade-by-grade ba'sVs .below. Examples of topics for 
grade-level courses are shown in* Figure 6. .. '-. \, ** 



J : 



% * Figure 6 . - . 

SAMPLE -APPROACHES 'AND" TOPICS JOR -7--12 SOCIAL STUD! 



7 th 

Social Studies 
< focus on self 
family, 

friends, and v 
group) 



who decides? 

<au thorlty) 
Your rights as a 

U.S. citizeii, 
Your responsibili- 
ties as a citizen 



Bth 4 

*(U.S. history) 



/ 
$9 



9th 

Social Studies 
(£ocus on 
Worker, con-, 
sumer, citizen) 



Traffic lavs 
Drug laws, 
ramily laws 



10th ' # • 
World Cultures 



.11th* i 
U-S^-ytstory* 



IZJthj " * 
U-SJ Govern-^ 
• ment 
Electiv6s* 



CITIZEN 



WORKTir 



Work opportunities 
Changes in work 

opportunities 
Development o^f 

child labor laws 



CONSUMER 



Economic wnnl.s and 

heeds 
Persona) dec Is ions 

about use of 

{resources 
Societab.de.cis Jons 

about use of 

resources 



TAMILY 



PHaHon .of family 

to society 
Conflict 'between 
family and 
friends ^ 
Roles In ©families 



U.S. history organized around seven rtocial roles 



t 



FRir 



rrtend^hibf and 
stnqcs/o/f 
<feveJftpmen t 
Same sex friends 
Opposi ye sex 
friehds 



Influence of . 

family on job 

choices ' I 
employer responsi-j 

bill ties i 
Employee respons^'- 

bilities / 
Social Security / 



Supply and Demand 
Historical changes 

im supply and 

demand • 
Future projections - 

for supply arrd 

demand 



|jpr Id* cultures oifganl>e^^^un^* seve^ social roles" 



Mkenesses'and dif*- Crises i^i 
F.erences among /friendship 



fnmi 1 1*>5? . 
DJ f fet i ng" rules 
Differing expecta- 
tions 



GROUP 



fjehavioral "norms p 
Mkene«*ses and 

differences among 
members of a » 
group 
Likenesses and dif- 
ferences among 
groups * * 



SE LF X 



Given and earned 

identities 
Innate and learned 

behavior 
Being alone 



petition 
tfrclusloh 



Kinds of groups 
soclo-econom J c 

Influence df qroups 
on identity * 



ssessing abilities 
Assessing interests 
Assessing traits \ 



f'*a.'-h'Cstory, chronological study 

-EL* * * * v » 




I 



ernmerft qgga n i zed Vfitohnd or w'f th * t I '^nt I otV t o^lrtoc t a 1 r o I e q 
sM:iia l,SfHejic"e Elects** J^^tiiercWscH^inory stfndy focusing on seK, family* friends, and groups 
>o\ial "Satp^ce JHectfve ^^Interdisciplinary 1 stUilv'focusing on* consumer, worker, nnd citizen 
'ocia^S^^tce^Kfectlve 3j^^mn|u>Jl^y-bar.ed application of social science learning ** 
tfconom lc^^^s /c^vology, Spy^^^gy* Anthropology/ Geography — T»aughr as separate discipline-structured- courses 
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Seventh Grade 



Of grade levels K-12, the content o|f Social st6dji.es in graces 7 
and 9 appeats to # be the least firmly established and perhaps the least 
satisfactory £ro§l both teachers 1 and studentW perspectives (Wiley 1977, 
pr. 30). In grWe 7, the. typical course offerings ma7 provide a parti^. . 
explanation. At\ an age level when students/1 are beginning an intense 



\ self-identity search, the^ typical social studies curriculum offers world ^ 

V / \ \ < ( > J 



\ 



history or'jworld geography—subjects far xemoVe^d from students 1 immediate 
concerns . '^(For a thorough discusslcm of the early adolescent as learner, 
pee Early Adolescence: Perspectives and Recogmendations 1978.) We do 
lot intend \:o imply that world history and voAd« geography cannot .be 



kadie meaningful to seventh-grade jr§; hdwe^er, 



aextbool^S and curriculum guides for I grade 7 rave^ls few connecting links 
between ytudents 1 immediate lives ' and discipli/naty studies at that grade 



a/ review of commonly' used' t 



level. 



~«As an. alternative to the purreht world histbry and geography offer- 
ings at" seventh grade, a continuation of* tile elementary social-roles - - 
organizational scheme is proposed, wi^h topics btgp.nlzed around the seven 
roles. , In this grade, given the immedia^/ of /students 1 self-awareness 
needs, topics^ paving relevance for problem^m^Lysi^ and problem solving 
are suggested. For example, * a topic related /to th^ role of self migjit. 
be "Given and Earned Identities"; for the ro^'e of gi;oup member^ "Behav-y _j 



I'rHe o 



] 

f worker, "Development ahd Current State of 



ioral *N k orms'^ for the 
Child tiabor Laws." 

/ \ m 

In^scme respects, this kind^o^seventh-fgrade curriculum would repeat 
early~elem£ntary-level focus on seH^jOTicept and identity. Emerging 
adolekcentK iu the seventh grade resemble tnMs^rimary-grada/counter- 
parts in "fcljat ti*ey, are entering a new stage of ^choolfevg. establishing 
new roles and^^l^^ in the family ,|ai/<| redef inmg^he$Belve s . in 

'relation to the woHdX. Focusing again on tShesp social Jcienfc^ topics^ 
seventh gradfe need not repeat what was taught in t^e prlmar ades. 
" Indeed, these topics could beXreated in mo::e depth/ and placed in amore 
... complex social context, thereby representing an application and extension 
of p^evioup knowledge. 
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Eighth Grade , f, 1 * 

; Given the prevalence of laws, mandates, and traditions which require 
the teaching of U.S. history in the eighth grade (or thereabouts) and 
the importance of history in the development of students 1 sense of 
national heritage, it is recp&mericled that a junior-high-level course in 



U.S. history be' taught. 



developmental needs of tt 



However, the importance of teaching a chrono- 



logical survey of U.S.' history at this T&vel is not compelling. The 



e early adolescent and the fact that most stu- 
* ;<dents will have^U.S. history again in gradAjl suggest that the eighth- 
r grade course should place: less emphasis oq qhronology and more emphasis 
• . on expanding students 1 understanding of the historical * development of 
the seven^.social role$. * * ■ 4 % 

\ Several . schemes suggest themselves for' reorganizing eighth-grade 
U.s\ history. One wouldPEe to segment U.S. history into time periods 
(much as is currently done in survey courses) and to examine within each ' 
period how people functioned"* in "their social roles. For example, if the , 
tim6 ; per.iod* were post-World War II, topics might include the national 
vs. global concerns of pbstwa^ citizens^ the economic boom which led to 
'the emergence of consumerism, the growth of technology and technolo'gy- 
^ related careers, the rise of suburbia, changes in family roles, and the 
changing self-perceptions of men /who served abroad in the armed forces 
and women who. left homemaking for paid employment during the war. 

The same kind of j organizational arrangement fcould be applied* to 
state, and local history courses,, which are taught in junior high in some 
states. Such an arrangement would provide a "social 11 - rather than a 
f, political^military !t approach to history, although political and military 
events would be included. The greatest benefit of such arf approach w<?uld 
be to help^students /compare life across time periods in terms of common 
social roles. 



~ Ninth Gra^e f ' , 

Like the seventh grade, graiiej ^ seems to lack $ clearly* defined 
identity in the social studies curriculum. When many schools moved away, 
from; teaching the traditional civics course at this grade -level some 
year 3 ago* no^a^ngle subject offering emerged to take its place. In 

*soige /systems, nint^grade became /a home, for legal,' consumer, environ- 
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mental, or career education. Although the recent proliferation of netf ' 
civics books on the market may signal the beginning of i return to riinth- 
grade civics, in 1982- the 'ninth-grade program is in fluk. . 

/To meet the needs of ninth-grade students and to restore focus to 
this level*, we suggest returning ' to the social roles as the course 
organizer. At this levelj the roTes given the most attention would be 
those of consumer, worker, and citizen. At this age many students are 
earning money, they are responsible a for some* consumer decisions? and, « 
most have had first-hand experience in working "or looking for work. , 
Students are a^lso beginning to pome into contact with the legal system 
through traffic' law an$, in 0 some cases, unlawful behavior. Thus, learn- 
ing about societal roles will be personally meaningful to ninth-graders. 
At this grafde level, special attention should be given to such "cross- 
over" topics as "Family Law" and "Social Security' 1 in order to help 
students develop an understanding of the interrelatedneas and complexity - 
of social roles. ~ u • 



Tenth Grade'- 



In spine school systems, scfcial studies is not required of or offered v 
to tenth-graders; in others, students are free "to take electives a at this 
grade level. The "most common offering is world • history . If only one j k 
facial studies course can be offered in the tenth g^ade, a world cul- 
tures^world history course is suggested — partly in orc{er to comply with 
the laws and mandates which* require such a course b v ut ^also, to ensure 
that one year in the curriculum will be devoted to development of stu- 
dents f world view. The emphasis should be on w^tl^, not ^esjtdrn cultures 
and on developing as well as »developed nations. * \ 

"/A, tenths-grade world history course need .not be taught "^trictly as ^ 
chronological history; it can be organized, to some degree, "aVound social 

roies* One method of organization would be tp explore how regies are , 

\ * 

filled, historically and currently, in various cultures (a world^, cultures 
approach) ; a second would be to examine how persons in various cultures 
have played out their roles during different time periods (a chrono- 
logical approach). 'As with U.S. history, either of . these approaches 
would result in an approach to* world studies that would be primarily 
social, as dppos'ed to political and military. | 



'ERIC 
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Eleventh Qx*cde . 



Because 81 percent of^scji/ol- districts reqtire students to take 
ILS. history at about the lVfch-grade level ,(Weiiss 1978,- p. 24) and 
because students. encounter a/great deal of U.S. history content on col- 
lege entrance examinations ,/7 it is suggested that U7S. history be retained 
at? thisTlevel, taught in a^ironological sequence. As, muchVas possible, 
it would be useful .to dx/aW students' ^tten^69i tQj information and 
insights which are ^elatidlto their current and future 3Qcialjr\les and 
which will help them Understate a3d appreciate their 'national jheAtage. 



r Twelfth Grade 



\ 



, — About one-third ,df ^11 \J^&. school districts require students to 
takelAmerican govepmffent/ in the I2t# gradeUWeiss 1978, p. 26). The 
placement of this course in the curVp.culum--\jlose;.to students 1 entry 
into adult life' and (political participation — illogical and should be/ 1 
"* retained* However, social,' roles can. again be used tg> hel^ focus learn- 
ing on students 1 prysent\ind future lives. Most\U.sl governmeht texts 
and curriculum g\iide§ are /organized according to governmental structures _ 
or processes. If /those organizers are regained, social^ iralss can 



u§ed wi th$i the study/of| a typical Tft5p±c==for example, bureaucracy-?-to 
show how bnreaucratic\processes are ^elated tb being a consumer, citizen, 
wfcrker, family member, Vind so qn. ,A more -radical approach would be to 
organize the course, krcnmd social roles — relating applica^ie^ political 
science and civics content -to e&jcii of the* seven roles. 



irealic 



\ 



*\ 



Senior High Elective^ \ ^ x 

1 * A, ' \ v • \ 

In senior high, schools* large enough to support social science elec- 

tives , the most-commonly-of fared courses ,are~~^conomics , psychology , 

A ^ \ . \ 

.sociology, anji some \ variation of problems of democracy (Weiss 1976) 

\ • ' < 1 % • ' ~ 

Most economics, sociology, and psychology courses follow a structm^-of^- 

the-discipline Approach that* is more Academic than\applied. /Although 

such courses .provide * a useful introduction for students who arc 

preparing to . take college , courses in the disciplines, they may be less 

meaningful to students who will do, no further study In th^e disciplin^ 



* areas. . * , • v < 

If a school is'* able to^ offer only\one or two elect ive\£c^cial 
studies/social science offerings, these? courses should combine Knowledge 



and skills from two or. mbre social sciences and should be organized o 
around Social 'roles. 0ne sueh'' course flight focusjon personal roles: 
self, family, friend/group member. A fruitful topic for consideration 
might be '"Life Cycles"— personal, familyV, friend,- and. career. Concepts 
•^nd* skills taught/yould draw heavily from\ psychology, sociology,' anthro- 



pology,; 
possible 




and, to/a lesser extent, political science 'awd^econqmics. Other 
topics^ might be "Learning" as it applies" to| academic, career, 
and leisW^ttings and "interpersonal Relationships^, as 1 experienced in 
the family, among "friends', and on the job. 

A .second interdisciplinary social studies elective might focus on 
the roles of worker, consumer, arid citizen. Subject matter for this • 
course would be heavily drawn from economics, geography, and political 
science,, with lesser amounts from sociology, psychoUift^r^teWanthro- 
pology. 'Possible topics would include "Economic>€ycles" is «\lateck to 
[efs^and workers, "Interdependence of, Employment and| Consuffl^£i»n , " 
and "Citizen Rights arid Responsibilities." 

A third elective might focus on social roles in the\i community , 
broadening students' understanding of how people function in\ their roles 
and how various roles are .interrelated. ' Course content would-be learned 



through community \ par ticipation--pe{rhaps via student internships in 
government, business, ' or social-service agencies. Knowledge and skills 
from all' the social sciences could be used to help students analyze and 
more effectively participate in out-of-school experiences. 

Such interdisciplinary electives„ are proposed instead of tradi- " 
tional, discipline-oriented studies when only. a limited number of social 
studies/social scierice electives can be offered. If possible, it 1 would- 
also- be desirable for a school to offer one or more disciplirie-based 
courses'in sociology, psychology, economics, geography, or anthropology 
for students who wish to study_the structures of. particular disciplines 
and the methodology of social scientists. . fc / 

.'■ ■ ' ; " ' '. \ . 

.^ Looking at the Proposed K-12 Curriculum 



. . By combining the • elementary andxsecondary matrices in Figures 5 and 
6; a complete K-12 curriculum organization scheme can be seen. Even a 
quick p'erusal reveals that the scheme., combines elements of the currently £ 
'prevailing social studies pattern with some ^novations . 
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\ s ' . s \> fc 

At the K-3 level, the suggested- changes db : not^eftresent new con- 
tent so "much as rearrangement and changes in emphasis. \ The greatest 
changes are suggested for grades 4-67 th£\ junior/high levril, and senior- 

• high elective^, because dissatisfaction ill tKe field seeitfs most pro- * 
nounced at these grade level?. Although content has been Specified by 
grade level, specific course placegrtnt could be rearranged \to/accom- 
modate local requirements or -tradition* 

s , The following advantages would ensue from this sugg£sted\ organi- 
zational scheme: 

First, emphasis on social roles at all grade levels would idd con- 
tinuity and a unifying dimension to. the # social ^tudies ourriculuta that 
is not pres'eht in the current pattern. The /Schism between the inter- 
disciplinary elementary program" and the .discipline-centered secondary 
organization would be resolved. The practice of presenting U.S.^ hkstdry 
survey coiirses at three, dif f erent>igrade levels would be abandoned in 
. favor of providing more historical perspectives iji edch elfementary Igrade, 
emphasizing historical roles J.n grade 8\ and offering *a chronological 
study in the- Lith ^rade. 

1 Second, we^ believe that because the proposed scheme is more respon- 
sive to the ways in yhirfr information is acquired by students in their 
- everyday >l^es, it <wou^d better prepare them to use knowledge and skills 
from social studies to effectively participate in their social wor^d. 
We, have no empirical evidence to support this theory because such an 
orientation has never* bee^n tried; however, we hope that our. proposal 
will stimulate the research arid^ curriculum development needed to test 
» such a scheme. . / \ 

4 * vFl na Hy> the proposed scheme provides a structure for ^organizing 

sfoclal studies that will be Useful but not limiting. This scheme pro- * 

V ■ ' * * \ > ^ ■ 

vides course frameworks but doe£ not" dictate or^ delimit topics or 

Skills.* Although examgdje s^ar e suggested, many other 'topics could* be 

substituted. 9 ■ — n \ . , 

■ \ \ ' * 

This discussion of social Studies organized abound seven social 

\roles has assumed a pure application of the scheme. Hbweyer, at tlyLs 

Dint a pure application^ not ^ realistic possibility because no cur- 

• racufum materials which" organize jsocial studies content ifi this 'manner 

♦ \ J \ t f a c •• 

v exist. We hope that materials developers," along wttlr school -districts,' 
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will consider this pro 
•some of these ideas 

-Meanwhile, a aocia 
systems that are prese 
socia,! studies progr 



osa 




l' aftd begin to develop products incorporating 



1 

rporaftj 



ims. 



current ^program* s / 
the -program, su 
ciirriculum-co 
v participatio 

it iciericies exist? 



/role orientation could be' [useful to school 
ly evaluating, developing, > or redesigning their 
If, for, example, a district is evaluating its 
cial rd^Les could provide a lens through which to ,view^ 
esting .sufch questions as these: flow much does the^K-1^ 
ribute to students 1 understanding .of and more effective 




(current and future) *ip the sev^n social roles? Wheije ydo 
How caa -they be remedied? If teaching >about 



particular role seems defidiknt at a particiilat\ grade, a unit of steady- 

V \ ' * / 

on that role could te developed by pulling together a- variety of 

\ \ * * * 

resources—supplementary materials ,\ parts^of texts, multimedia— and - 

infusing the resulting unit iijto the\existing program, J£ there is- „ 
substantial dissatisfaction with the social studies program at a partic- 
ular grade\evel, a different course could be designed around roles by 
adapting available resources or Writing new materials. 

Is a curriculum reorganization effort worthwhile? Obviously, the 
task would be\ difficult. Any curriculum reform involving substantial^ 



change must coVisidfet laws, accreditation, competency exams, and teacher 
training in addition^ to the necessity of preparing local and state 
.guides, developing arid distributing curriculum materials, and, most 



important, selling the\dea to educators and the public (who have had 60 
years to get accustomed to the present curriculum). Thera^are also the 
questions of whether the' current' organizational plan warrants a change 
'and whether evidence suggestk that anUlternative plan would-be better. 
Although the answers to \hese qLsVions are not clear-cut, the ^ 
widespread dissatisfaction with\ocial\ studies expressed ^oy students and 
teachers suggests a. need to lookV at each aspect of social studies 
education. We believe that the cArreit curriculum patt&ciKwarrants • 
./\ reconsideration. By suggesting _that\soc^a^oIeT^ep7esent a poten- . 
tially powerful o'Wriizer , f or social s\Jdies, we. nope to -challenge the 
field of social 'studies to reconsider tL prevailing K-12 . jurriculum 
patlern, think aboutiythe proposed framework for reorganization , conside 



.the grade-by-grade course content .suggestions, ^nd .acti 
"hopefully" agree- on -a^* organizational schtemeX 



EMC 



that will 

curtent~"and future? needs* in social studies Wudfction. 
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ely. 



debate and 



bettUi" meei 



SOCIAL ROLES,- THE MAIN IDEAS 1 

i 

Citizen j 



A citizen is a person who owes allegiance' to, is entitled to certain 
r^zhts from, and has certain responsibilities to a sovereign power or 
political entity. 

Every person is a citizen of several political connmlinities, includ- 
ing the neigWborhogd, city, state, and y^tion. One's /relationship to 
the entire world can also be viewed as that of a global citizen. 

j Citizens in the United States engage in several mandatory activi- 
ties, including p^jjing taxes, obeying t laws, and (in times of draft) 
Serving in the armed forces. 

.Citizens in the United States al v so engage in various 'voluntary 
activities, including voting, advocating positions, working for -political 
organizations, working for political candidates, finding out about public 
issues, and holding public office. v % - ♦ 

At times our roles' as citizens of the various political communities 
conflict. (Example: 'having to decide whether to support the development x 
of. coal mines in Colorado' td increase the energy reserves of the nation j' '\ 
or to oppose such action in order to. protect the ecology and environment \ 'f 
of the state.) ' , * ■ J n 

• Being ,a responsible, competent citizen in the United States /also V 

/ * 

involves being able to perform important thinking skills, such as 'acquir- 
ing and .interpreting information about political institutions and public 
.issues/and making thoughtful decisions about public policy issues. 

Being a responsible*, competent citizen in the United States involves. V 

ig able to perform certain* vital participatory Vkills, such as.com- 
/ * * 

licating ■ One's ideas and views clearly and working^feff ectively as an 

dividual and in groups 'to act on those views. '' : 

Being/a responsible, competent citizenjiif the United Stages involves* 

understanding and ' making commitm^nt^-toi^he basic democratic values 

embodied in our Constitution ax& m resolving conflicts artbng these values 

,in srationjal, humane ways<"" * \l ' 



1 



The rolei\of citizen is closely related to other s^ial roles. 
(Example: . as- consumers, we may also woipk with organiz^u groups to 
ence goverrimentVolicy.) ^ 

At times 1 the role of citizen. conflicts with/other social roles. 
(Example: - a pjoMtical official who gives speci/l favors to a friend at 
the public 1 ^ ejxpense has experienced a conflict between his or her role 



as a public official and as a personal friend.) 




Worker 

Ls" one who engages in a conscious effort— usually for pay — 
er vices, and ideas for the benefit of oneself and/or 



A '^worker 
to produce goo 
otlL 

Most persons in our socie 
oVer the Mfe cycle. '(Example 




workers, but their work^ roles change 
cents may hold part-time /jobs; 1 



flost adu/ts have full-time jobs and change jfol*s several times during 



/their forking lives; many older persons earn benefits as retired ^ 

workers.) ^ . 

V The activi^i^s"of workers haVe changed throughout history and will 
/^ontinue^o^change as technology, avaUabiTltf of resources, human wants 
^atl^lSids, and other factors chan§^/ (Example: primitive, persons were 
primarily huaters.and gatherers; the Industrial Revolution generated the 
' need for assembly-line workers; sophisticated 'technology has produced 
specialists among workers.) ■ , . \ / 

To do his or her work, a- worker depends on financial* and material 
resources, the • labor of other 'workers, and consumer demand.' (j^xample: t 
the work of a Qer^ral Motors factory worker depends on ~Such factor^ as 
the company f s ability to get necessary materials and equipment, the labor 
of other workers who convert natural resources into usable Tj^terials, 
and the American public. 1 s interest in buying General Motors automobiles.) 

Although workers in our society are free to choose the work they ; 
do, certain laws regulate Work rights and responsibilities 'for both 
employers and employees. , (Exkmple: minimum wage laws require' mosty ■ 

workers to be paid at least $3;35 per hour.) 
» 
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/ 



(Example 



wot#er role/ affects and is affected by the other six roles, 
ork colleagues often become off-the-job friends.) 
' A pjWson's worker role cancpnfSdtct with one or more .of his or her 
other social roles^J[Sx^ippIe>\a worker may f ind his or her assigned 
toork schedule^lrf conflict with a Jigil^Wy^of the religious group to which 

he' 6r^£he belongs^ 

I - '. \ * 

roducti\££-~w?5rk *can b£ a source of satisfaction as well as incpme. 

^ — ^ ^ \ 

decision about career choices retire knowledge aboutr jobs 




Clarification of personal^ values. \ 

Competent workers' demonstrate effective skills, job k^wledge, 



\ decision-making ability, and appropriate attitudes and work /habits, 




"Consumer 



persons are consumers. 

function of the consumer is x/o buy and/or use the resources, 
goodls^nd ^ervicds produced in natur^ and in 'the marketplace. " 

umers buy and/or, use natural, resources (water, wood, oil, gas); 
red products (food, dtugs^ bic^cle;s, cat s) ; information (print 
eidia); business services *- (banking, "insurance, real estate); 



ervices (education^^e^cine^, recreation, welfare!^. 
sumeVi behavigi^rff luences p^o^uction^of^g^ods and services, and 
ences consumer behavioir^the layf of supply and demand). 



production lit 

Consumer yants and need3--have--changed throughout history and will 
qbntinue to change in the future because ofj changes in technology, 
'availkbility if natural resources, financial conditions, lifestyles, anci 
other! factors/. \ ^ \ * \ ^ 



what we consume 1 



otfrers 




in ouih society j| and Ultimately all perisqns on earth. 
4ltho 



vgarizh 



and Wpvfc we consume^af f ects us as individuals, 



co^sumeY want£ and nee^s vary f ronr^oeirety^ to society, all 
? ard 



interdependent because our global resources are 



facts and 



he consunler^ role affefcts ari(Ki$ affected by each oir the other bix 
•and this interrelationship Sometimes leads to Iconflict. 1 



r (Example: a father's pers 



onal want to buy a sports car 



conflict' 

j \ 

with ^is fatherly want to ^eud his daughter to an 'expenslvb 'college.) J 



Ari individual's wants and he^ds change throughout the life* cycle. 
(Exafaple: a child's- want fjptf cand\_^an^s_tj^^|r_ant„ 
adolescence and fcnc prime fik^in adulthood, ) « + 

• • \A competent consumer 1$ a good planner, good shopper, protector of 
goods\and services, \and an effective money' manager . 
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- Family Member 



A family in the stfdct sociological sense iJs a group of people 

/ \ : . • ' 7 ^ 

elated by birth, marriage, or adoption who live/ together fox the primary 

purposes of procreation an^ child rearing, / * .„ * 

o used in a^ broader/ sense to include expended 

and uncles)' and alternative Styles (e.g;, 



The term fanjily is al 
relationships (e.g., aunts 



married couple living together without children) 



While many people thiujL of >thd typical American family as two adults 
and two children, American families actually come in a wid£. variety of 
-^H3formsT (Examples: singj.e parent, single ctpld, no child/* 
many children.) ^ • 

~~ The, role of family member consists' of several specific and inter- 
related sub-roles~mother, father, husband, wife, Ipn, daughtei 1 , brother,* 
and sister--each carrying, particular rights and responsibilities. 

Families satisfy a number of /basic needs, including love, caring, 
food, shelter,' and clothing. 

The nature" of relationships within families varies from culture to 
culture and from period to period .throughout history. (Example: the 
degree of ^authoritarianism "that a pkrent exhibits toward a child has 
varied .throughout history and is different in various cu^u^as,) 
' A A person's role in thet family changes as he or ' ; she gsows from infant 
^xJ- child, adole^ent, and/adtilt. \ \< 

Family /members are sometimes inyolvek in conflicts related to their*. 



^—^Tfererit /roles within the family. 

' The'-nature arid' composition of one's family may change* over time due 
to de&th and divorce, / t 

* 'The -role of family ; member is closely related ta other social rolfes. 
(Example: mti£h< of ' qne'll^ role -as consumeroc of 
the fkmily^' memb'e^hip ii^etiin^icr^na^^gious grom>s has' a major impact 
on the' nature of one's family. )' L 1 _ 



\ 

A 



At times dne f s role as a family member' conflicts with other social 
Voles. (Examples: the single mother who would like to -stay home to 

care for her sick child but who also needs to be at an important meeting/ 

\ . * ~ * H ? 

afe\work; a husband who spends considerable time with male friei^ds^at the 

^expWse of his relationship with his wife.) , \ 

* / • ' 

v v » . Friend ■ . 

— T~X— ' - ' * V > ' ' 

Friends are companions' bound "by affection and esteem, whq Share ^ 4 

' '' * * ■ * * 

experiences, thoughts, .and feelings' with one another. ' f; /« ' T # 

There are many' different kinds and levels of ,f t lend ships, ranging'/* 

. from casual to intimate. These include convenience friends (e.^.^ cor 

Votker) , "doing things" friends (j^.g., going to movies together^ t mile- 

# • / * 

stone frijsnds (.e.g., former college roommates), mentor friends T (e.g; , 

those you cafl go to for advice), and close fxiends (mutual and "open 

sharing d with one another).' • 

Certain factors "help build and maintain friendships. These include 

trusting, being open, sharing experiences, providing help when needed, 

allowing individuality * accepting one another, showing loyalty, ^keeping 

f confidences, displaying warmth and affection, being honest, and ha^ing^ jL 
fiin together^- \ ^ 

> The nature" and basj^s of friendship change -8^1^ time and throughout'- 

the life cycle. (Example: children 1 ^ friendships appear to evolve 
through the following stages: momentary playmates, one-way assistance^ 
two-way cooperation, mutual sharing, and. autonomy and ^interdependence.) 

- Friendship satisfies a wide variety of; important* personal and * 
societal needs, including affection, warmth, acceptance, belongingness, . 
happiness^ and (according to some recent evidence) 'g&od health. 

Being A -friend involves maintaining some right^s> s (e.g. , to retain 
some pirivacy and independence) and fulfilling some responsibilities 

— (erg-. , ^4>eing--there when^yjojajLjLriend ne eds you) . , ^ 



Conflicts can occur even among good friends. Good friends can deal 
witja ythese conflicts openly without destroying' their. -relationships. 
\ *f * Sometimes .resolving conflicts can lead to even closer friendships. 



\ 



Friendships can develop' between members of- the opposite sexes (some- 

\ ttmt involve sexual activity and ^ome that do not), and among people of 

7 / • p /( " * 



\ERLC 



I* 



i 

to 



different -ethnic groups and /cultures. Some ' v friendships also -develop 
between persons o*f different (ages. 

* Friendships often grow lout of - other . roles #nd are reinforced by 

tho.se relationships, (Exampler" .children .usually develop their friertd- 

' "\ \ 

ships from relationships with jclassmatep in School or fellow members of 
af band or athletic team; co-workers often become friends; members of 
one's family can also be good friends,) j * \ 

At Jtimes ■ the role of friend can Conflict with other ,jples. j 
(Example: co-workers who are also friends may find it difficult 
criticize each other's work, even though that would be the best practice 
for t;heir jobs.) ' 

Member of Social Groups 

*> 

* >* • 

All persons are members of social groyps, either by birth or by 

choice. t ' 

At birth, air persons become me'mbers -of the male or female sex, a 
racial group, and an age cohort group. « ■ „ 

Persons are born into groups .such as religious groups, ethnic 
groups, and socioeconomic, classes, but" they may later choose to reject 
involvement in these 4 groups or may change .to other groups. 

Persons choose to belong to social qr civic groups. (Examples; w - 
bridge clubs, baseball teams, and women's consciousness-raising groups,) 

All persons are members of social aggregates which .are groups with- 
out formal organization. (Examples: . males in £he United States, stu- « 
dents in the wo:cld, mountain dwellers, suburban dwellers ♦) 

Jhe size^and^f unctions of social 'groups vary; some groups are small^ 
face-to-f^c^ groups -(e.g. bridge c^ubs) , while , some groups have thou- 
sands ^£ members (e.g. , 'Jews,,* National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People) 1 ; some groups are puTely social' (e.g., a gourmet dinner 
club), while others have particular gotils f or tthfe maintenance- or improve- 

"^iit^f^the^rdup (e^g.-, National -Organization of. #omen£__l_ _ __ 4 _ 

• itt , -Persons choose to participate in social groups as much or as little 
as they Wish. (Example: some members' of the' Catholic religion attend 
mass each day«; other Catholics seldom go to maslft|X * ' "\ 



1 Social^gfroups have certain socially prescribed expectations an4 

norms, for their members. (Example: ^members of athletic teams are 

expected to attend practice sessions.) o 

. % Social^ groups are affected by and .affect the course of historical* 

V 

events. (Examples: the impact of the Civil War on blacks: the role of 

& , 

the Women's Christian Temperance Union in passing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.) ? 

Social groups are af f ected oby and affect each other, sometimes in 
cooperation and sometimes in conflict. * (Examples: ethnic groups join- 
ing together to-provide languag^.lnstruction for new immigrants; Jewish 
^Defense League in conflict with the Ku Klux Klan.) 

Because social groups have differing expectations for members,/ an 
individual who belotigs to more than one social group may find expecta- 
tions of thos^ groups in •conf iict. (Example: -a woman belonging to an 
orthodox religion may find her religion's * teachings v in conflict with ~ 
'nOW's philosophy.) * 

The role of social group member effects and is affefcted by the other 
six social\ roles. (Example: a woman's ethnic background affects the 
way in which;she parents* her children.) 

Social groups make contributions to both individual members and, to 
so.ciety.^ (Example: a Boy Scout gains self-esteem by particip£ting in 
his den's c^mp-out; the Boy Scouts^beaufi ify their city's parks by picking 
up lifter.) , 

»Self . - 

* ■ h 

? y • . , * » 

The primary role* of self is the development v of one's full poten-' 
tialifcies \as a unique and competent person. 

Orr the one hand,* -our society with its focus on the individual 
encourages tftfe^full development of one's s§lf; on the other hand, it 
also 1 requires : £hat the person conform to societal expectations related 
to jgach ; of the roles. ^ 

An. important aspect of the role of self is becoming more aware of 
one's pwn- likes ^and. dislikes, interests, needs, and values. x 

Another vital aspect of the tole of self is developing a positive 
and realistic self-concept — knowing who you are and feeling good about 
yourself. Successful functioning helps build self-estjeem. v 

■ .... ■'.••»''•♦' "• 



Another key aspect of thi'slrole i$ expanding one's irit^lectual 
capacities to the fullest. i . * • \ *• 

^Another ^important aspect isi developing and ma-tfltaining physical arid 
emotional wel3H>eing. " 4 x 

One's s^Tf dev^iogs through a series of stages as one moves through 
the life cycle. These sta£e^jgenerally progress from egocentric tp 
conformist to autonomous to int^ratlve^ori^ntations.' 

^The role of self is closely related to^the other socia^. roles. 
Part of a person's iderfctsity, perhaps most of^t, is .defined anji derived 
from his or her roles as female (or male), worker, consumer, parens (or 
child), friend, citizen, and member of an ethnic group. Much of*the 
striving for self-fulfillment occh^s within these role^ (e.g., becoming 
the b^est teacher possible). 

^ TW^role of self, also involves en^^ing in activities beyond the 
other social roles^for^ure personal satisfaction, o enjoyment, and 
enhancement. v (Examples: leisurely reading a bbialc, swimming or running 
to feel fit, or backpacking by oneself in the mountaii 

At times,, our personal and individual needs and desire^^mf lict 
with thctse related to the other social fbles. (Example: a man's 
and need to run five miles a day aftgr work for his personal -betterment 
may conflict with his need as a husband and father to help prepare 
dinner.) 
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4. 



SOCIAL ROLES: RELATING THE MAIN 



Citizen 




TO TOPICS AND COURSES 



1. 



A citizen is a' person who pVes allegiance to, i*s entitled to.cer- 
.tain rights' from, and has/certain, responsibilities to a sovereign 
power or political entity. 



U.S. History 
Government 



/ 



/ 

World Cultures 



/ 

/The Revolutionary "War and the new nation — 
/ from subject to citizen 

Citizen rights and responsibilities in the 
U.S. Constitution * 

Citizenship £n different countries 



. 2. 

✓7 . 



Every .person is k citizen of several political communities, includ- 
ing, the neighborhood, city, state, and nation. . One's relationship' 
tcf' the entire world can also be viewed as that of a global citizen!. 

U.S. History States 1 rights vs,. federal government issues 

in the 1840s-1860s [ 

Local, state, and federal governments and the 
interrelationships among them h 



Government 



Contemporary Is 



3, 




Global issues that transcend national/ bdUntij-; 
, aries (e.g.-, energy, population, and/infl|^ 
tion) 



Citizens in the United St^te^ engage in several .ttanjia to rvf activi- 
ties, including paying faxes, obeying laws, and (in times/of *dr£ft) 
serving in the -armed forces. 



U.S. History 
Government 




Taxation without representation 
Revolution), civil disobedience, tfhe drafft 
U.S. wars m \ \ ' » 

The courts and justice system 



Law-related Education Citizen rights and responsibilities under the 

I. law 



Ecdhomics 



Citizens in the 



"Taxation 



United States /also engage in various .voluntary 
'activities including .vating^ Advocating positions;, working for 
political organizations, working for political candidates!- findings 
oiflt about public! issues, andjgolding public *offic^. s 



k 



U.S. History Women's suffrage, civil rights, peace move- 

ments, political parties throughout his- 
* tory, Peace Corps 

Government f * . # Voting behavior, political parties, pressure 

groups, elected officials 

World- Cultures .Political participation in different countries 

At 'tiirfes our roles as citizens of the various political communities 
conflict. • * i , , 

U.S. History League of Nations controversy, secession and 

civil war „ * 

■ * r 

Government Federal vs/ state and local authority^ in 

civil rights 

Contemporary Issues Resource* development in i Rocky Mountains 
: * (environment of west vs . national Energy 

1. needs) £ . 

Being a responsible, competent citizen* in the United States also 
involves, being able to perform important * thinking skills, such as 
acquiring and interpreting information about political institutions 
and public issues and making thoughtful decisions ab^ut public 
poiicy issues. 

*. 

Government Referendum issues (e.g., school t^xes, mass 

* - transit) « , 



Contemporary Issues All political and social issues 

\ 

Being a responsible, competent . citizen in the United States 
involves being able to perform certain vital participatory skills,, 
.such as communicating one's ideas and views clearly ajid working 
effectively* as an indivicjjual and in groups to act on those views. 

Government Mock trials, debates, and community ework 

Being a resppnsible, competent citizen in theVUnited States, 
involves understanding and making commitments * *£p the basic 
.democratic values embodied in our Constitution and resolving 
conflicts among these values in rational, humane ways. \ 

U.S. History New Deal — socia^ welfare vs. ftee enterprise* 

Government Supreme Court cases (e.g., Marbury vs. 

Madison, Dred Scott, Brown vs. Board of 
Education) • ^ ^ 



Th^^ole of citizen is clos§ly related to other social roles. 



U.S. History 



Anti-trust laws in late 19th century 



.Government 



Government --"regulation of employment (e.g.j^. 
child labor Ifiws) , - consumer rights groups, 
.ERA impact on families, protection of -minority 
groups* rights by the government -> 



At times the .role of citizen- conflicts with- other-social roles. 



tJ.S. History 



Teapot. Dome ♦ scandal (citizen vs ^friend), 
duty to go to war vs. duty- to* family^ir. World * 
< Wars 1 arid: II * ■ \ 

' Worker * - 



A -worker, is one who engages in ,a pon§cious ef fort-*-usually .fpr pay — 
ito produce goods, services, # and ideas for the 'benefit of oneself 
and/or 'others. 



Economics-. 



-Gfoods and services, human resources, market, 
free enterprise vs. mixed economy, entre-. 
preneurship, management; wages 



>*iost persons in. our society, are Workers, but their tfork roles change 
over, the life cycle. ^: .> * • 



psychology 
Ecbnomics 



• Government 



Attitudes toward* work % ■* 

» 

Adolescents \xi. the work force, changes in , 
jobs over the life cycle . *. , 

• \ 

Social Security y . 



The activities- of workers have changed throughout history, and will ' 
continue ' to change" as technology , . availability *oT resojurices, human 
lian^s^and^eeds^^ 



History /Economics 



Primitive persotis^ere primarily hunters and 
gatherers, cottajpg'industries held families 
together, the Eripustrial Revolution generated 
the need for asl^mbly-ligej workers, sophis- 
ticated ' technology has produced specialises 



■ / 

/ 



576?r-;. 



U.S. History 



The Depression and WPA 



To do his or her work, a worker depends on financial and material 
resources, th£- labor of other workers, and consumer demand. 



Economics 



U.S. History 



^Productive resources : human , natural , and 
capital;, supply of and demand* for, goods, and 
labor ; ✓unemployment 1 • * 

The Depression, post-World War II industrial 
boom 



Although workers in our 1 society ^axe free to cheese the work they 
^do, certain laws/regulate work rights and responsibilities for both 
employers and employees. • " 



Government 
U.S.. History 

Economics 



Minimum wage laws, regulatory agencies 

r * < 
Right-to-work legislation, sweat shops*, child 
labor" laws ' * * 

' « r 

Wage and- price controls • 



The. worker role affects arid is affected by* the other six roles, 



History- 



Sociology 



Psychology 



The early agricultural period and the 4 cottage 
industry period made families financially 
interdependent; feudal period dn European 
history linked work and family roles 

Work ^colleagues of ten "became <6ff-the-job 
friends, social groups and woxk stere£tvtf££ 
(Irish as policemen, Jewis^mereh^nt6) 

^-identity 



^rso^s worker role can conflictjwith one or more of his or her 
^>ther social rbles. . • 

Government ./ ' * %f Legislative debate on/ government funding of 

day-care center* for working parents, union 
. *■ expectation that members.sri^UjJOte. " 

— tata- polifeieai-v-i 



Histo 




Evolution of th^ eight-hour work day'as a 
^rehponse to worker- demand for more- personal 
and 'family time^ . c 



Psychology 



.Worker burnout, conflicts between job* and 

~ " one 

«■ * 



selfrconcept 



Productive work can be a source of satisfaction as\well as income. 

Psychology Workaholics * - 

\ 



Soc^oloiy 
World Cultures 



Volunteer'fsm • 4 



V 



\ 



Totalitarian vs. democratic views of 'work 
satisfaction - , /'. * £ 



Wise decisions about career choices^equire knowledge about jobs 
and' clarification of personal valued * 




Career Education 



Sconomi 



Taking inventory of personalaM^ities, 'and 
interests 4 ^ 

'Consumer dj|£isions ' , 




Competent workei^^emonstrate effective skillsf j^l^KnW^e^ge, 
decision-making 'ability, and appropriate attitudes and work'filbits, 



areer Education 



Psychology 



Decision-making process*- and career develop- 
ment • V « 

The 'psychology of work and jofc 'satisfaction * 



. Consumer 



All persons are consumers. 
Economics 




y of consumption and the industrial sys- 



tem 



The. function ;pf the consumer" is to buy and/or use the . resources/ 
goods, and ; ^ervices produced in nature and«*in the marketplace'. , ^ 

Economics Theory of consumption, distribution of goods 

v and services 



GeSgraphy 



Resources in the United States and world 



3?i 



Consumers buy and/ or use natural re£ 
manufactured products (food, drugs', bicycles, 
(print and other medial ; .Juiciness services /bankin 

Iser 



>asj 



real (estate) ; and soc 
welfare) . 



insurance 
, recreatick 



ervices (education/ medic 

. I, 

Consumer- Economics ' tTypes'of consumer gc)odk 

Contemporary Issues . Global resources, 'private vs. public 

responsibility for social services 

' ' " x 

Consumer behavior influences production of goods and services, and 



production influences consumer behavior. 
Economics - ^ 



Sociology/ 
Psychology 



Consumer wants ,and needs liavi 




Theory . of supply and demand, consumer equi^ 
' libriifrn, inflation 

Consumer behavior, influen 
demand * 



y and will 

continue to . change ijo^the future b[ecause of changes in t^chnolog^i 
availability of^natjupal !resourc<2S, financial conditions, 
lifestyl^W^and other factors. - i 



Exchange of goods and setviceS - • 

Rationing during .world wars, mass preelection 

Sumptuary laws, *taxes on and* subsidies for\ 
consumer goods 



economics 
U.S. History 
Government 



What we consume .and how we consume affects us ^individual 
in our society, and ultimately all'persons Qn 




Balat^ce of payments in trade 



Economics/ 1 
U.S. History 



Contemporary Issues Energy, global interdependence, water 

conflicts among states 4 < 




Although Ansumer wants and needs vary froin society to^society, all 
consumers on earth are interdependent because oiik global resources - 
are finite. ^ . 

Contemporary Issues Ecology and * the environment, energy and 

natural resources, - 



Economics 



1 Inflation and depression 



60 





\ 



8. 



"The consumer role affects a.nd-^^af^ected by each of the other six 
roles, and this interrelationship sometimes leads to conflict. 




U.S^/Wjxria History. 



Class* conflicts based on different abilities 
to consume (due to income inequality) 



An individual's want^ ^id needs change throughout the life cycle. 



U.S. History/ 
Government 



*\jsihoolj 



1 

lunches. Social/ "Security , Medicare 



10. 



A competent consumer' is a good planner, goo\T shopper , protector of. 
goods and services^ ""and* an effective money, ma^nager^; 

' ' r • • . 

Consumer Economics C6nsumer abilities and functions t 

7 . • / 

family Member 





AS family in the strict , sociological sense is a group off people 
rfelated by birth, marriage, or adoption who live together for the 
primary purposes pf procreation and child rearing. 

\ Family functions , family traditions and 
customs. ' - x 



is also used in 'a broader sense to include extended, 
(e.g., aunts and uncles) and alternative styles (e.g., 
e living together without ci^ldren) . 



Extended families, effect of mobility on 
extended families « " % i 

• • - • — *- / » / , [ 

Jmpact opWorld War II on extended families 



e many people think of the typical American family, as two adtilt's' 
"^o children, American families actually come in a wide Variety 
s" and forms. 



* Single parenting, marriage and cohabitation 
\£hild abuse laws, alimony in cohabitation \[ 



v 



4. The rble of family member consists of several specific and inter- 
related sub-roles — mother, father, husband,, wife, son, daughter, 
brother, and sister — each carrying .particular rights and responsi- 
bilities, . • / ' • * 



Sociology 



Government 



^Family roles, family size* pQsltion of sib- 
lings ) . ' •* 

Legal responsibilities (e.g., child support), 



5. 



Families satisfy a r0whex_o£ basic* Jftfeeds, including loye, caring, 
food, shelter* and clothing, ■ • 



. Economics 
Government 

i 

U.S. History 



Responsibility for providing basic needs 
(Government assistance to families 

- > " / "•" 

-History of child advocacy legislation 



6. 



. S. History 




The nature- ^f relationships w£fchin families \ varies from culture, to 
culturfe/and from period to period thwu^ioutl history • 

Worl^ Cultures Tradition of m%yiage lin Various -.cultures, 

- authoritarianism /in, chile v ;r earing across t 
cultures ' v|| | < " S 

~ Changing familyX^cbmpoisition, lifestyles, 
re^ponsibilitie^ an^a^sp€|cta3C:ions 

■ - / \ \ 

t^ezson's role in itfce family, changed 4s he- or she grows from infant 
to child /-aaolesc^K^arfd adult . /; 1\ 

Psychology / * * Self-i^^tltity^in^hangibg 
Family mepbers* ^reHfometime$ inyolved in.eorif l\< 



diffeiffeht rples •within the ^family 



family roles 



ts related to the^r 



\ 



/'Con$u§er decisions r^late^o family njeeds 
Socioloby/Psychology Dual-career) mar|lages . • 

The/n§£ure and tjqmpdsitipn of lone' 1 s\f airily may £hange over tiy& due 
to- death and divorce * « + 




Government • 



Divorce 




v: 



■ 



Sociology/Psychology Nursing home carer"* % 



U.S. History 



World Cultures 



How families nave 



dealt with aging members in 



various periods off hlsfory 
How various cultures have dealt wkth aging 



family members 



10,. Tfye role, of family member is closely relisted to other sofcial roles. 



^Economic 
Sociology* 



Family consumer decj 

Bthnic backgrqund's e 
Arranged marriages) 



11. At !tim4s one/ 1 ^ role as a family member conf licts w^th ptfier social 



roles. 



hpn making 

ffect on mariiage (e.g., 



Career Education Careers and working movers 



Government 



/ 



Tax structure which favors singl/e. petsons 
over married persons ^ ' 



Friend 



$ince^ each Cf the main ±de£s about friends can b4 taught in rela- 
ti$ft to the following- topics and courses, we have listed % them only once. 



i. 



•2. 



1 - 



3. 



Friends ard* companions 'bound by affection arid esteem, who share 
experiences, thought^ and feelings with one another. | 



There a;re many different kinds ana** levels cff friendships ranging 
from casual to intimate. These incluaB^i^n.venience friends (e.g., 
co-worker), "doing things"* friendsf (e.g. , goinf^ta. movies together), 
milestone f tffends ftug., former college roommates), mentor friends*. 
(el'g%, 't*hose you can "go to for. advice), aijd dose friends (mutual 
and open sharing withi&ne anotfter^ * { • 

Certain factors .help build and maintain friendships. These include, 
trusting,* being) open, sharing experiences, • ..providing help ^when A 
needed, aATouing individuality, accepting one another,, showing * 
loyalty,, keeping, confidences, displaying warjnth and affec'tion, being 
honest, and having fun ^together. \ s - 

4. The nature and bases* of friendships qhange over £ime aijd throughout 
^the life cycle* * • ■ \ v , . r 



. ERJC 
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6. 



7. 



8. 



9, 



10, 



Friendship satisfies -a wide variety of important personal and soci- 
etal needs, including affection, warmth, acceptance, belongingness, 
happiness, and (according to some recent? evidence) good health. 

Being a friend involves maintaining somfe /tights (e.g., to retain 
• some privacy and independence)" and fulfilling some responsibilities 
(e.g., being there when your friend need^ you). 

Conflicts can occur even among gpod iri^ends. Good friends can- deal 
Vfth these conflicts 'openly withoiit destroying their relationships. 
Sometimes resolving conflict^ can* r^ad to even closer- friendship. 

Friendships can develop between males and females (some that involve 
sexual activity and some that *do not) .ajid among people of different 
ethnic groups and cultures. Some friendships also develop between 
persons of different ages. * f ' 

Friendships often grow out of other roles and are reinforced by. 
those relationships. , , — - 

At times the role of friend can conflict with other roles. , 



For all main ideas 1-10: 
^ Psychology* 



m 



Sociology 
U.S. History 



\ 



: X . - 



Government 



Affection and esteem \ 

Stages of friendship _ 

Interpersonal relationships 

Effects of social mobility on friendships 

Friendship relationships and issues involving 
friends in conflict (e.g.* McCarthy hearings, 
fiends in movie business testifying against 
6ne another; '^xesidenrsT^T-iKe Harding, who 
Appointed his. friends to many cabinet posi- 
tions; friendships that gr£w : out of wartime ' 
experiences) ■ 

The - press and politicians (can they be 
friends?) \ . 



1. 



Member of Social Groups 



All /persons Are members of"social grouts.,, ejtth er by birth or by 
choice., ■ 1 ' . / , T7~ r 

- Primary and secondary groups, norms,, groups, 




culture 



At f>irth,\ all persons be cola!* members of the *male or femal^sex, a \ 
racial groi*p, /and an age cohort group • 



* \ Feminine an3 masculine role§ „ 

Peer groups, aging, race and ethnicity - 

Sofcial legislation, * such as„ that pro'tecting 
s the elderly and dependent' ctf¥ldren; anti- 
\ discrimination legislation / 



Rsychology 
Sociology 
Government 

f 

Persons are born into, groups such *as* religious groups, ethnic 
groups, and socioeconomic classes, but they may later chopse ta 
reject invplveqjent in these groups or may change to other groups. 



* Sociology . 
U.S. History^ 



♦Class and caste, social mobility 
Pluralism and assimilation - " t 



Persons tyhoose to belong to ^cial or civic groups. 
Psychology Group membership an£ self-identity 



Sociology 



American social system, channels of social 
mobility, bases -of stratification » 



tffriv^rsons are members of social aggregates which ar,e groups with- 
out formal organization. % j 



Geography 



1 



Sociology 



^Population distribution, eff^pt of climate 
and terrain on dwellers 

Urban vs. rural dwellers'' 



The size and furicxions of social groups vary; some'groups are small 
face-to-face grcnips (e.g., bridge clubs), while some groups have 
thousands of members (e.g., Jews, .National Association for the 
Advancement' ox Colored People); some groups are purely social (e.g. 
/'gourmet dinne/r J^Lub's), *whil£ others have particular goalsfor the 
maintenance/or improvement of .the group (e.g., National Organiza- 
' tion of Women). J 



Psychology 

/ ' / 
Socd6l(4gy 

. " / : . 



1 9 Self -identity and social group membership 
Socialization, power^ iafluencfe ~ . 



7. Persons choose ta participate iij social 'groups as much or as little 



as they wish. 

j 

v " Sociology 
Anthropology 

V 

Psychology 



I 

Group dynamics, group influence on behavior 

\ 

Cultural traits" 



Conformity 



4n^i free choice 



8. \ Social groups have .certain socially-prescribed expectations and 
X \ norms for their members, \ * 

Sociology * fcroup dynamips, cteeds, membership rituals 

" , < , V 

Anthropology Acculturation, value's 'and belief systems^ of 

^ yarious cultural groups 



Social groups are affected by» and* 
evdnd?. 

U.S*. History * 



affect'' the course of historical 



1 



Pilgrims afijd Religious persecution, effect of 
• Civjl War 6n blacks, . American *l>tidians and 
. Westward e3dpansion, Japanese internment camps, 
j Vietnamese* immigration 



\ 



\ 



/ 

^ ; . * \ 

10. Social groups ^jrewaf f fee ted -by 'and affect each other, sometimes in 
- cooperation and sometimes in conflict r x 



* U.S. History 
Government 

SoCiol6gy 



Salem- witch* trial* 

Volunteer ism", ethiic giroups joining together 
to provide J^angua^e instruction f of -new immi- 
grants 



Racism, clashes 
League and the Ku 



between the Jewish Defense 

Uux Klan 
*l / ' * * 



11. because socfiil groups have differing expectations for imerab,ers, an 

• ^-i — #-Uo« ™^ social group may find expec- 



* individual who belongs J:o more thaik one 
t-atiotfs of J^hose^groups in conflict. 



Psychology 



Role conflict 



12. The role of. social group membe* affects 
six social r.olesl 



Career Education Job choices are |af f ected by .membership in ^age 

, heritage, group, and socio- 



group, sex fcroup 
economic status 



and is affected by. the ^ofcher 



Sociology Parenting, how ethnic background affects^ the 

way one parents a child 



f 

rv ' 



History' -Immigration, clustering of new immigrants in 

housing and jobs % 

Government Voting patterns, affected by ethnic group 

' **i - clusters and by geographic aggregation (e.g., 

urban vs. rural voters) 



Social groups make .contributions to both individual member^, and to 
society. - .- v ' - 

* , " ■* ■ 

Sociology/Psychology Delinquency, how group membership can lead to 
v * or reinforce negative behavior ^ 

J 

U.S. History Ethnic 'history and contributions to the build 

ing of America 



Self ;- 

The primary role of self i£ the development of one's ftjll potential 
ities as a unique, and competent pe'rson. I ' ,*<*~ — 

Psychology Personality,* self, seif-actualizitipn 



On the one hand, our society with its focus on the individual 
encourages £he full development of one's self; on the other hand, 
it also requires that the person conform to societal expectations 
related f to each of the roles. 

Sociology Roles and statuses in the >social structure, 

socialization, . class and stratification, 
conformity- vs. individuality- 



Psychology Individualization, the individual in society 



"A 



% An important aspect of the role of self is becoming more aware of. 
ne's own likes and dislikes, .interests, needs, and values. 



Psychology Needs, motivation, interests, attitudes, and 

m . values 

Another vital aspect ' of the role of • self is developing a positive- 
an<J. realistic self-concept-^-knotoing who yexx are and Reeling good '- 
about yourself* Successful' functioning helps build self-esteem. 

Sociology ° - Prestige and esteem related to *oles 

» » » 

* • % 
Psycho-logy Self-concept 

' . 67 73 



Another key aspect of this role is §xpaxiding orie's. intellectual 
capacities to "the fullest. / f 

* 4 K , 

Psychology Emotions, intelligence, physiological founda- 

♦ tians of behavior 



Other socia^studies^ Learning in U.S. history, wbrld ^history; f 
courses - ■ economics, and other social 7 studies, courses 

to expand one's knowledge about t*he social 



Y 

<~ -f world 

* * * 

Another important aspect is developing and maintaining physical and 

emotional w^ll-being.^ * , 

Psychology < Emotions, intelligence, physiological founda- 

tions of behavior*^ * ' ** . 

Other social studies Learning in U.S.' history, world history, 
courses economics, ' and other social studies courses 

« „ * to expand one 1 s knowledge /about the social 

world 



One's, self develops through a series of stages as one moves througf 
the, life cycle. These stages generally progress from egocentric t* 
conformist to autonomous to integrative orientations. 

* * 
Psychology Child development, adolescent developme 

adult development, ego development, mora 
intellectual development.^- 



.The role' of self is closely related to the other social roles. 
Part of * a person's identity, perhaps most of it, is^defined and 
derived from h;Ls or her roles as female (or male), worker^ -consumer, 
parent. (or chifd) , friend, citizen, -and member of an ethnic -group 
Much of the striving for* self-fulfillment occurs within these*7roles 
(e.g., becoming the best teacher possible). < — — 




7 



Sociology Work , organization, male and female j/oles, 

^ easte.and class, the family, goverhm^nt and 

political sociology, racial and ethnic iden- 
* tity ^ , / 

Social Psychology^ . flow groups influence behaviqr, ther effect of 

interpersonal relationships* on se/f— concept 

The role of self* also involves engaging in activitie^S beyond th$ 
other social ro^les for pure personal satisfaction,' enjoyment, and 
enhancement. " / tt ., , / 

Sociology Societal expectations vs. personal needs 

' ** ' • * / ' ; - 

Psychology Self -actualization vs. socialization 



I 



10. At„ times our personal and individual nfeeds and desires conflict 
with those related to 'the other social /roles. / 



Sopiology 
Psychology 




Societal expectations vs. personal nJeeds 
Self-actualization vs. socialization 
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